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INDIAN 
ARTS— 


Pueblo and Navajo 
A Grand Collection of 180 Indian Designs 


You find just the designs you are looking for whether they be designs you want to pick 





up and use, or designs as they have been applied to pottery, basketry, dolls, rugs, blankets, 
jewelry, moccasins and belts. Famous are the bird designs of the Acoma and the Hopi, and 


butterfly designs of the Zuni— which come to you in this collection. 






In addition to all this you get an 8-page folder the history of these Indians by 
Kenneth M. Chapman, of the Laboratory of Anthropology of Santa Fe 


authority. And here is the “‘plus”’ 


a man who is an 


$1.50 


18 lesson projects on how to use the designs. 


MEXICO ARTS and CRAFTS 


This 17-plate selection of Mexican Arts and Crafts gives 
an excellent cross-section of the people, how they do their art 
work, the designs used and a directory of Mexican crafts 
telling you where each type of craft work is being done. 
You see how the Mexicans have applied their designs 
beautifully to textiles, pottery, lacquered ware such as chests 
and toys, and to tiles. 
Some Mexican designs are known today as Austrian de 
When Emperor Maxi 


milian was in Mexico he sent some of the designs to Austria. 


signs and here is how it came about. 


They were so excellent that they have been repeated and are thought to be Austrian. 
So that you may see them in full colors two designs of this type have been painted by 


$1.50 


students in the City of Mexico schools and included as color plate in this collection. 


Pedro deLemos newest book 


GUATEMALA ART CRAFTS 


One hundred and thirty-eight illustrations of 
the wonderful textile work done in Guatemala 
with 8 of the most distinctive shown in new full 
colors. You meet these Mayan Americans in their 
homes, their villages, at work and play. It’s one 
of the most delightful books you can imagine 
because it was assembled by a man who knows 
your teaching problems and what kind of help 
you can use. 


Equal to a trip to Guatemala —you actually 


travel as you use these pages —and for your guide, 
you have one of America’s authorities on American 
designs Editor of School Arts 
and Director of the Museum of Fine Arts, Stan- 


ford University. 


Pedro deLemos 


Be among the first to use this book 
ready $3.75. Money back if not satisfied. 


now 
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Send order with payment to 
SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, Illl Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


















The Printers Building, 44 I 


SECRETARY'S OFFICE 
School Arts Family, 1111 Printers Bldg. 
Worcester, Mass. 











No, our Editor is not leading a double life! 

Some of our good friends have asked why our 
Editor's name had sometimes appeared as Pedro 
J. Lemos and again as Pedro deLemos. Well, 
here’s the interesting reason, which dates back to 
when our West was young. 

During the early period of 1860 when the 
original two deLemos brothers (one the father of 
Pedro deLemos) left northern Spain for ‘‘golden 
California” travelling by train as far as Council 
Bluffs and by stage coach the rest of the way, they 
started a cattle ranch about where the University 
of California is now located. The active and real- 
istic life in that young state included a life of 
abbreviation. Names were shortened. Charles 
was Chas. and Thomas was Tom or Thos., William 
was Wm., and so deLemos became Lemos. How- 
ever, in Spain it continued as deLemos. 

During 1933 and 1934, to meet certain estate 
requirements and to be legally recognized in 
Spain, the members of the Lemos family in Cali- 
fornia, through legal procedure, returned to the 
use of the original family name of deLemos, and 
from now on it will be so used in our pages. 

Due, however, to the number of books issued 
by The Davis Press carrying the name without the 
prefix, it was considered best to continue the 
name as Pedro J. Lemos as a ‘book name”’ for the 
past few years—you may rest assured that in spite 
of the complexity of his work and interests, Pedro 
deLemos is only one man. 

Answering inquiries for pronunciation of the 
name, we quote from Funk & Wagnalls ‘What's 
the Name, Please’’ (1938), pages 49 and 125 
as follows: ‘‘deLemos, Pedro J.—of Stanford Uni- 
versity Museum of Fine Arts—Full Spanish pro 
nunciation: pay-dro day lay-moss. 


CONVENTION NEWS 


Your Secretary has some news hot off the wire 
for you in this issue of School Arts. It concer 
the Western Arts Association Convention fo 
1942. Here are some thumbnail facts as we I 
ceived them from Mr. Joseph K. Boltz, Secretary 
Treasurer of the Association. 

The Convention date—April 8, 9, 10, 11—1942 

The place—Kansas City, Missouri—Co-hea¢: 
quarters at the Hotel Muehlebach and at the 
Hotel Phillips. 

Convention program, exhibits and demonstié 
tions to be held in the new Municipal Auditoriut 
which is only one block from the co-headquarte# 
hotels. 

Continued on page 64 
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The Spanish ovens introduced to the Indians by Coronado are still used by the Pueblo Indians. 
To anyone who has tasted the bread, the reason for their continuous use is easily understood 


The Indian schools teach the “household arts” to the Indian young people in practical methods. Home planning is done with 
movable low partitions as shown in this illustration, each room space then aang spestecisiety and economically furnished. 
This is a scene in the Albuquerque Indian School. 
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he walls of the United States Government School in Santa Fe 
have been artistically decorated by the students of various 
Indian Tribes depicting scenes in the lives of their own people 











Ancient decorations on the stone walls of caves and outdoor cliffs were America’s first murals. 
This decoration is an accurate picture of a petrograph by Indians in a Southern California cave 





Indians painted records of their time on stone walls with earthen pigments. These are 
known as petrographs. Subjects were also scraped from the dark surfaces of rocks 
with pointed hard stones, producing petroglyphs. Such are this group found in a 
Nevada cave. Both petrographs and petroglyphs are known as pictographs 
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INDIAN SIGNS... 


A. W. VON STRUVE, Washington, D. C. 
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Petroglyphs from Puye Cliff dwellings near Santa Fe. 


ENTURIES ago the smoke from thousands 
of Indian campfires floated upward over 
the wilderness which was America. 
Brightly painted figures whirled and 
stamped in ceremonial dances. The 
dwellings of the aborigines were fur- 
nished with finely wrought handicraft and their bodies 
were adorned with colorful beads, leatherwork and 
other handmade ornaments. Cliff houses, council 
chambers, lodges and tepees all were decorated with 
drawings symbolic of the life and religion of the first 
Americans. 





® Then came the White Man, gradually forcing his 
white civilization upon the Indians, and they allowed 
their old tribal customs and ancient arts to slip into 
the mists of the past. A disheartened and beaten 
people, they had lost pride in the heritage of their 
ancestors. 


® Today the White Man is resurrecting that herit- 
age. Departments in the United States Government, 
inaugurated decades after their final subjugation, 
is operating a number of projects designed to record 
permanently the folklore, handicrafts, and art of the 
early Indians, and, at the same time, to train descend- 
ants of the aborigines in self-supporting occupations. 


® Paris and Sweden and other European countries 
have long recognized the beauty and value of Indian 
decorations and, possibly, as a result of government 
projects, the market for Indian art work will be 
extended. 


® Far from the plains and mountains, so generally 
associated with the Red Man, there is a highly suc- 
cessful government Indian project. Members of the 
Seneca tribe in upstate New York are preserving for 





posterity the arts and crafts of their Iroquoian an- 
cestors. Selected workers from the Cattaraugus and 
Tonawanda reservations have been taken from relief 
rolls and set to reproducing the articles which their 
ancestors made so well. 


® Using pictures of original works as models, as 
well as ancient articles which had been preserved, 
these Indians have produced masks, bowls, cere- 
monial paraphernalia, costumes, beads, baskets, bark 
ornaments, husk fabrics, articles of skin, stone 
products, and other articles. 


® A few of the older Indians remembered how to 

embroider in moose-hair and porcupine, and some 
of the workers displayed talent in wash drawing, 
pen-and-ink drawing, water color, and oil painting. 


® When the work of the Senecas was exhibited at 
the Syracuse State Fair, many of them came miles to 
see it. They stood around their exhibits and thrilled at 
the sight of visitors admiring their work. The ancient 
pride of their race revived, and they themselves be- 
came enthusiastic over their expert craftsmanship. 


© The museum has provided most of the materials— 
wood, canvas, metal, cloth, and beads—used by the 
Indians on this project. The Department of Education 
supplied an empty school building on the Tonawanda 
reservation for a workshop, and the Department of 
Social Welfare furnished two additional workrooms. 


® Out in Nevada also native Indians, skilled in the 

arts and crafts of their tribes, have been given em- 
ployment making copies of early handwrought 
articles. Included are moccasins, ceremonial buck- 
skin dresses, colorful buckskin jackets, beads, and 
other ornaments. 
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® Drawings of these articles have been made by 
workers of the Federal Art Project for inclusion in 
the American Index of Design. The art work of Indians 
naturally represents the first designs of the American 
continent. 


@® A grandson of Chief Sitting Bull is a recre- 
ation leader in Michigan. Tatanka Iyotake Hopsila 
teaches Indian rug-making, beadwork, and physical 
recreation. 


® In addition to his regular work Herber W. Welsh 

—to use his English name—spends his spare time 
interpreting Indian customs and giving instruction 
in Sioux tribal dances. Dressed in the full regalia 
once worn by his grandfather, this descendant of a 
famous Sioux officiates at numerous ceremonies in 
the neighborhood where he works. 


® In Colorado a Zuni Indian named Red Robin, 
working for the Federal Arts Projects, has recreated 
some of the sand paintings of his pueblo-dwelling 
ancestors. One of his best works, entitled ‘‘Hasjelti 
Dailjis,", was included in an exhibition of “New 
Horizons in American Art’’ at the Museum of Modern 


Art in New York. 








® Red Robin is a native of Gallup, New Mexico, but 
he has done much work in Colorado. 


® At Fort Peck, Montana, in conjunction with the 
regular rehabilitation work of the Office of Indian 
Affairs, a project was operated which produced, 
among other things, examples of Indian handicraft. 
The Indians on this project became enthusiastic over 
the work of reproducing the art craft of their ancestors; 
they did so well that they won the praise of the 
officials in charge. 


® Indian art of a century ago, or rather reproduc- 
tions of it, was displayed at the Paris International 
Exposition in 1937. Copies of the most striking 
cave paintings found in California was sent to the 
exposition. 

® These Indian cave paintings, called petrographs, 
are the oldest murals in California. Experts believe 
that they were created about a century ago, although 
they seem to possess a strange modernity not unlike 
that of surrealistic painting. Dr. Julius H. Steward, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, believes that there is 
probably some Spanish influence in the designs and 
that the Indians who executed them probably applied 
the symbols of sand painting to the cave murals. 





Petrographs from Carriso Plains near Simmler, California, supposedly 
subjects from sand painting usually used for ceremonials by Indians 
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A petroglyph decoration depicting a scene of some prominent event in the life of the early Indians of Southwestern Utah 





ANCIENT INDIAN ART OF THE UTAH- 


SOUTHWESTERN AREA 


Special Professor of Anthropology 


HEN we think of the Utah-Southwestern 
area, we at once call to mind that en- 
chanted empire of ever-changing scen- 
ery from desert to pine-clad mountains, 
whose scenic attractions are unmatched 
anywhere in the world. Then we call to mind 
those compound pueblo apartment houses that are 
now in ruins, which were, indeed, probably the 
first great apartment houses of our world. Then there 
are the extensive irrigating ditches, canals, and dams, 
probably being among the oldest of such works that 
were made by man. Furthermore, as we gaze upon 
the latter, either from the perused page or from a 
plane sailing through the air, we are reminded of the 
enormous labor necessitated in the constructing of 
such works with stone implements and the carrying 

‘of the excavated earth away in wicker baskets, and 
that to render the clay bed of the canals impervious 
it was puddled and then by means of burning brush 
and wood, it was burned to a terra cotta consistency, 
all involving great feats of engineering. We learn 
that much labor was also consumed in the placing 
of small black pebbles along the inner banks of these 
water conducts for the purpose of making the water 
run faster, based on the mistaken idea of cause and 
effect, suggested by the sight of stones rolling in 
running water, a belief still held by the Zuni Indians. 
But with this paper we wish to deal more with the 
art phase of the Utah-Southwestern culture. 





® The ancient peoples of this area were great 
basket and pottery makers, especially the latter. 





ALBERT B. REAGAN, Ph.D. 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 


Indeed, in places in the region one may walk for miles 
and find the sandy surface more or less mined every 
yard of the way with pieces of broken pottery. And 
the paint is still on the pottery, yet fresh and brilliant, 
though it has been exposed for centuries. The stone 
axes and other implements these people used are 
also particularly nice in detail and finish. Skillfully 
inlaid articles were made by these people by first 
coating a shell, or other article, with black cement 
obtained from the gum deposited by insects on 
greasewood twigs, and other gums, and then imbed- 
ding mosaic fragments of turquoise and shells in the 
matrix thus formed. After the surface had been 
rubbed down smooth it made an ornament of merit. 
From the same gum from greasewood was made a 
lacquering preparation for preserving the color of 


basketry. 


®@ Like all American Indians these Ancient Utah- 
Southwestern people delighted in the use of color. 
Like the living Indian, they no doubt employed the 
use of color in embellishing the person. We know 
from our investigations that they used it in applying 
decorative and symbolic designs to their habitations, 
religious halls, masks, skin articles, shields, basketry, 
and pottery. They also used it in executing their rock 
paintings (pictographs) upon natural surfaces of many 
kinds, such as cliffs and walls of caverns. 


© Their paints were derived from many sources, 
being mainly of mineral origin, especially the carbon- 
ates of copper and oxides of iron. These minerals 
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were usually ground in small mortars or rubbed down 
on a smooth stone. Stains and dyes were also ob- 
tained from vegetable substances, roots, whole plants, 
barks of trees, and buds. The colors were applied 
with a dry point or surface, as with a piece of crayon, 
clay, or charcoal, or, when mixed with water, grease, 
or oil, with the fingers or hand, a stick, a chewed-end 
stick, pad, or brush. Other brushes used in this work 
in those old days consisted often of fibrous substances 
such as bits of wood, chewed reeds, bark, and rubbed 
or beaten reeds, which were thus made sufficiently 
pliable to distribute the color. Brushes of hair were 
also sometimes used, while many colors were sprayed 
on with the mouth. 


@ Embroidery work with porcupine quills and 
feathers gave straight lines and angular figures, 
which, when elaborately dyed, gave a pleasing effect. 
The quills and feathers were usually steeped in a 
steamed solution (tea) which would give the color 
wished, as blue, black, red, green, or yellow. In 
making the design desired with these quills or 
feathers the worker, no doubt, had a pattern, as 
modern Indians now have, and this was drawn on a 
skin, or bark parchment, with a stick, bone, or paint 
brush. Modern Indian women, however, can com- 
pose designs and work them out as they embroider 
or paint, and the Indian women of ancient times 
could, no doubt, do the same. 


® It should be added here that Indian art is not 
essentially imitative. While, on the other hand, the 
pictures had practical value to their makers. For 
instance, those of the narrative kind called to the 
Indian’s mind much of the narrative event he had in 
mind, or was in the mind of the man or woman who 
made the picture. Such pictures were used for the 
purpose of retaining their legends, myths, general 
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happenings, and incantations. These were usually 
either recorded on parchments, or on smooth rock 
surfaces. If not recorded in paint, those in the form 
of glyphs (petroglyphs) were usually recorded on 
the rocks in one of three different ways. A great part 
of them were placed on the rocks by a pecked-chisel- 
ing system with a hard pointed rock, most of the 
Pueblo and Basketmaker ‘“‘writings’’ being thus 
incised. A great part of the Fremont glyphs were 
incised by a rubbing system; while other pictures 
were made by a hole-drilling, all pictures thus pro- 
duced by either of these three methods being made 


























Indians record their 
legends with many 
materials. The wood- 
land tribes sometimes 
use porcupine quill 
designs and others 
use basketry 





This black flint knife is nearly 
covered with symbols made with 
turquoise and other stone inlays 
depicting sacred symbols 
































Pictographs 

from Utah 
dating back 
about A.D. 900 
showing serpent 
motif 


An interesting primitive scene depicting an animal drive of the ‘‘Basketmaker Period”’ 


simply in outline only. In addition to the above, both 
the pecked and rubbed pictures, especially those of 
the Fremont culture in the Uintah Basin, Utah, show 
that the outlined figures were then painted over in 
reds and yellows as fancy dictated, only patches of 
the paint now remaining. 


® The pictographs (painted subjects) or the petro- 
glyphs (pecked or rubbed rock “‘writings’’) have as 
yet produced no rosetta stone by which we can inter- 
pret them. Yet they have interpretative as well as art 
value. There are glyphs of humans drawn by square- 
shouldered patterns, of true Basketmaker type, even 
depicting side-bobbed hair often held in place by 
bands, as the hair was worn by that people long 
before the days of our era. Then there are glyphs 
that depict women with whorled hair as Hopi virgins 
wear their hair today, and so on. 


® In the Nine Mile Canyon region east of Price, 
Utah, numerous snakes are depicted, several of which 
are diamond-spotted rattlers. Many are much like, 
and several exactly like, the Southwestern plumed 
(horned or feathered) snake drawings, and conjec- 
turally somewhat like or at least suggestive of the 
“Great Plume Serpent’ drawings of Mexico and 
Yucatan. Some of the drawings of these plumed 
reptiles seem to be represented as if drawn on long 
strips of buckskin or were wood carvings, which were 
either placed in front of the ceremonial actors or 
carried in a procession in certain ceremonies. The 
drawings also seem to show that snake (also light- 
ning, and possible fire-dragon, meteor-shooting star) 





worship was a part of the worship of the ancients of 
this region. 


® In Northern Utah and in the adjoining states 
where the sign language held sway, it would seem 
that the ancients tried to put on the rocks the signs 
they used to convey their thoughts. Among the 
characters used in this area are long lines, which 
would seem to indicate maps or trails. Other groups 
of glyphs are evidently pictures of battles over game 
lands; while others relate principally to personal 
achievements and experiences, records of visits of 
individuals, water signs, trails, game lands, warnings, 
mortuary notices, religion, trail signs, and ceremonies. 
While to the southwest near Tuba City, Arizona, 
they seem to record the imaginary going and coming 
of the spirits of the dead from this earth-shelf (the 
earth’s surface) through the Shipapu hole (the canyon 
at the conjunction of the Little Colorado and the 
Colorado) to Shipapulima, the underworld heaven 
of the Pueblo and Hopi Indians, and the Hopis and 
Pueblos coming and going to see this hole and to 
visit the magic salt beds in its depths. Of the char- 
acters used on the rocks here, twenty-eight have 
been definitely determined as clan symbols of the 
Hopis. 


® However, the rock pictures of a great part of 
this area are, in the main, concentric circles, wavy or 
zigzag lines, human figures, quadrupeds in general, 
mountain sheep, mountain goats, hands, human cr 
bear tracks, spirals, snakes, stars, dots (probably 
used as counts), netting, circles connected in series, 
circle chains, bisected circles, connected dots, cir- 
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cular gridirons, sheep's horns, rectangular gridirons, 
cross-hatching, angular meanders, bird tracks, rain 
symbols, outlined crosses, concentric diamonds, 
parallel zigzags, and series of diamonds, lizards, 
spoked wheels, two-edged saws, ladders, “herring- 
bones,’’ cogged wheels, ‘‘amoebas,’’ concentric 
bands in color, pelts, many-legged insects, centipedes, 
mazes, horned toads, horned animals, horned hu- 
mans, birds, and katcina-like figures. 


®@ In many places in the Uintah Basin and elsewhere 
in Utah, the four characteristic ancient races (Basket- 
makers, Pueblos, a round-bodied drawing people, 
and the Fremonts) of the region have so plainly de- 
picted either their style of drawings or the way the 
respective peoples wore their hair, Pueblos with 
whorled hair, and Basketmakers with side-locked 
and side-bobbed hair, often with hair bands shown, 
that one can readily distinguish one from the other. 
The glyphs of these respective peoples are also super- 
imposed over each other, at least in the Uintah Basin, 
so that the succession of these peoples in the time 
scale can be readily determined. The Head-Hunters 
(Fremonts, about A.D. 900) were the last comers and 


“ . 
~~ 





they depict themselves time upon time as returning 
from successful raids with the heads of the vanquished 
foes and with women and children captives, the heads 
probably being only trophies of war as were scalps 
in several other parts of America, and some of the 
women captives are shown with hair arranged in 
squash-blossom, ‘‘butterfly-wing’’ side whorls as Hopi 
virgins now wear their hair. 


® These pictures, which are drawn in almost life 

size and clearly show the four cultures, appear to be 
in a sense narrative, each picture probably repre- 
senting a narrative event, that is, the picture would 
call up some event with its various details, in other 
words, the pictures depict scenes and probably 
record events in the lives of the principal actors. 
Furthermore, at least in the case of the scenes carved 
or painted by the Head-Hunters, it would therefore 
seem that a great part of them are epitaphs, setting 
forth the principal events of the deceased person’s 
life and that they were drawn as a part of his death 
ceremony. The other glyphs of this culture, for the 
most part, are apparently explanations of myths and 
the recording of conspicuous events. 





In many of the ancient drawings the characteristics of the races pictured were indicated, 
Basketmakers, Pueblos, or the Fremonts, shown by the different ways the hair was worn 
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Courtesy of Buffalo Museum of Science, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Primitive men of Stone Age shaping tools and weapons from stone. Pictures 1, 2, 3, and 4 show manner 
of shaping by hammering, polishing, flaking, and drilling. The center picture shows a primitive stone quarry 
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OLAH LITTLE 


Horace Mann 


School 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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HE ART classes at Horace Mann began the 
study of Indian Art in preparation for Ameri- 
can Indian Week. This included a study of 
many famous Indian pictures, also a field trip 
to Tulsa Art Association Gallery where the 
pictures of Taos artists were on exhibit. The children 
had visited the Indian exhibits at the fairgrounds. They 
had seen demonstrations of the Indian crafts, silver- 
work, basketry, pottery, sand painting, and weaving, 
and were particularly interested in weaving. They 
thought it looked easy, and that they could do it if 
they had looms. It was suggested that they could 
make a little loom as good as the crude type used by 
the Indians. So the popsickle and Eskimo pie sticks 
that litter up the school grounds were gathered from 
the yard, halls, and entrance. They were washed and, 
with an ice pick, holes were burned through the top 
center and bottom of fifteen sticks (much of this work 
was done at home). 


® The next step was to build a little heddle stick or 
little loom as it was explained. The heddle was built 
like a New England picket fence. The sticks were 
placed side by side, leaving a small slit of one-eighth 
of an inch between sticks. Two sticks containing 
burned holes were placed at the top, one in front, one 
in the back. Both contained burned holes that 
matched. All sticks were sewed in place with a coarse 
thread and tied at the end. The bottom of the heddle 
was exactly like the top. 
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Olah Little illustrates above the simple practical loom made 
from popsickle sticks and some of the belts made on the loom 


















® Now the warp threads were put in, one through 
every slit between sticks, and one through every 
hole in the center of the stick. This made a shed when 
the stick was lifted; when lowered the second shed 
was made. A mixed red and white color scheme was 
used, Horace Mann's own colors. 


® As the sheds were made a woof thread was put 
through using a color to match the color on the edge 
(selvage). The ends of the thread, where the weaving 
started, were tied to a stick. Fastened to the ends of 
the stick was a belt which went around one’s waist 
in the back and looped over the other end of the stick. 
The opposite end is tied to a nail or doorknob. This 
principle is the one used by the Indians and so primi- 
tive is the method that the origin is unknown. 

® In Guatemala one sees Indian women with 
bundles of these stick looms fastened to trees, posts, 
or wherever they happen to fancy a spot in the shade 
to “rest and work.’’ When the belt is in place, the 
necessary tension is secured by pulling back against 
the belt. This leaves both hands free to manipulate 
the shed stick or heddle and the bobbin upon which 
the weft thread is wound. 

@ When a piece is complete it is worn as a belt. 
When cut into strips sewed together, it may be a little 
purse fastened with a zipper. The strips may also 
form beach clog bands or gym clog bands. They 
may form mats. They may be used as a dress trimming 
or a bookmark. 
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SOUTHWEST AMERICAN INDIAN WEAVING 


& & & & FROM PREHISTORIC PERIODS TO THE PRESENT TIME & & & & 


PEDRO deLEMOS, Director 


ASKETRY, one of man’s earliest crafts, may be said to be 

the beginning of weaving. Looping is the type of work 
in producing the coiled basket. The coiling is done 
over a series of rods, as illustrated, but if the rods are 
removed a coiled fabric still remains. The Navajos, the 
present weaver Indian nation, once wove many baskets 
but in recent times have let their neighbors, the Piutes, continue 
the basketry. Pima and Apache still weave baskets in the South- 
west, while the Hopi pueblos produce many forms and patterns. 





@ The Basketmakers’ Period is established as about 70 B.C. The 
Pueblo period, builders of great communities such as Pueblo 
Bonita, Aztec, and many others, is established as about A.D. 1000. 
However, two definite periods of the Southwest Indian preceded 
this period, including agricultural and pottery making, so that the 
Basketmaker date of time of Christ is a conservative date. Basket- 
makers, as their name implies, made notably fine coiled baskets. 


@ Prehistoric weaving was not crude but skilled work and well 
done even in comparison with today’s work. A group of Basket- 
maker sashes, woven of dog hair, were found in a cave in Lucka- 
chukai Mountains, New Mexico, by Earl H. Morris in 1930. Though 
some two thousand years old they are as strong and fresh as if 
made recently. As the cave in which they were buried was 
protected from the weather they were perfectly preserved through 
the centuries. 


@ Looping or knitting is a very ancient form of weaving originally 
known as finger weaving. Later a hook or knitting needle was 
required. Many of the early American Indians used the looping 
aa it is still being used, as the Navajos and the Pueblos knit their 
own stockings even today. The Basketmakers and the Pueblo 
Indians used needles of bone or wood instead of the metal forms 
of today. Cotton, wool, human hair, as well as animal hair and 
vegetable fiber were used. 


@ Fur and feather weaving between the dates of A.D. 400 and 
700 was used by the early Indians of the Southwest. Dr. Byron 
Cummings, of the University of Arizona, unearthed the remains of 
a mummified infant wrapped in such a weaving. Fur cloth was 
made by wrapping yucca cord with thin strips of hides of small 
animals and also skins of small birds. In weaving, these fur and 
feather strings were laid side by side and interwoven with widely 
spaced twined yucca cords. 


@ The prehistoric loom of the Southwest was developed during 
an early period of the Pueblos during their first culture stage. 
Double twined blankets similar to those of the Basketmaker were 
made with bird feathers or bits of rabbit skin. Rabbit skin blankets 
are still made occasionally. Before Spanish sheep appeared the 
Navajos made plant fiber garments of two sections worn front and 
back, made from woven cedar bark. Sandals were made of yucca 


fibre. 


@ Early Indian weavers wove cotton blankets from strings made 
of wild cotton. Such a blanket was found in a cave near Clarks- 
dale, Arizona, wrapped around the skeleton of the ‘chief.’ The 
blanket is about five by five feet and woven from thread similar to 
the size used in modern fine canvas. The cloth surface was sized 
with melted pitch and has an almost perfectly worked out design 
painted on it with black paint. The feather and fur weaving 
‘and this painted cloth blanket are exhibits in the Arizona State 
Museum, Tucson. 


@ The Navajo developed a belt loom which, as it has no ends, is 
also termed tubular loom. This loom in its primitive form is shown 
in the illustration and somewhat parallels the type of loom used 
by the Peruvian Indians and the looms used by the Hucholi Indians 
of Mexico. It is similar in type to the Guatemala loom, which is 
fastened to the weaver’s waist with a belt while the weaver is 
seated on the ground, the other end fastened to a post. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Stanford University, California 
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@ Fernando deChacon, Spanish governor in 1794 and 1803, 
wrote to his superiors in Mexico City stating “the Navajos work 
their wool with taste and delicacy. Men as well as women go 
decently clothed.” “The natural industry of these inhabitants has 
led them to weaving blankets, sackcloth, carpeting.’ Later four 
Spanish weavers came from Mexico teaching the Indians to weave 
stripe designs in their blankets. The Navajo ‘chief’ blankets was 
the first influence from these early Spanish striped ‘‘Chimayo”’ 


blankets. 


@ During the early period of Spanish weaving among the 
Indians the Pueblo Indians nearest Santa Fe learned the art. The 
Hopi and Zuni Pueblos especially gave weaving much attention. 
In the warfare between the Pueblos and Navajos and between 
the Spanish and Navajos as late as 1860, weavers were captured by 
both sides and made to weave blankets for their captors. These 
were known as “‘slave blankets.” Spanish design influence was 
usually evident in the blankets. 


@ Spanish documents show that about 1800 the Navajo women 
as weavers commenced to receive recognition for their fine work. 
Very few examples now remain. Between 1850 and 1875 the finest 
examples of Navajo weaving were produced, and such period has 
been termed “‘classic.’’ About the middle part of the 19th century 
weavers commenced to use zig-zag and diagonal forms in weaving. 
Diagonal or triangle forms were added to chief blankets at this 


period. 


@ With the use of diagonal lines, the zig-zag line became much 
used. Its undulating line was repeated in borders, some weavers 
securing variation by reversing the zig-zag lines, producing the 
diamond shape. The diamond shape became more prominently 
used until the blanket design consisted of a few large diamond 
shapes. About this time Germantown yarns and aniline dyes 
became much used and demand for floor coverings resulted in 
thicker weaving for rugs. 





@ Navajo weavers seldom used natural forms in designs. 
Commencing about 1864 the Navajo wove blankets adding horses, 
buffalo, and human figures, railroad trains, and houses to their 
blanket weavings. Some collectors term these “‘burial’’ blankets. 
As primitive Indian burials had blankets around buried chiefs, 
the pictorial blanket may have been used for similar burials. The 
horses, train, and cattle motifs may have had a similar “‘responder”’ 
idea to that of the Egyptians, to substitute the usual Navajo’s horse 


sacrifice at the grave. 


@ Wedge-weave blankets are a type of tapestry weaving with 
wedge shapes which when finished distorts the warp. Entire 
blankets were woven with these wedge-weave forms. The resultant 
effect being a series of upright zig-zag lines forming an allover 
triangular quality. The upper portion of the wedge-weave blanket 
generally appeared to be better in pattern than the lower section. 
The blankets were very popular between 1882 and the 1890's but 
have never been revived. 


@ The Navajos learned the art of weaving from captive Pueblo 
women after raiding Spanish and Pueblo sheep herds for wool. The 
Navajo priests or medicine men also borrowed the art of sand- 
painting from the Pueblos, attaining an excellence far surpassing 
the Pueblo artists. Since 1900 some Navajo weavers have used 
sacred sand-painting figures in their weaving. Such “rugs’’ are 
not used for ceremonial purposes, and Navajo tradition frowns on 
such weaving, blindness being predicted for weavers who weave 


them. 


@ During the early 90’s Navajo weaving reached a low degree 
of quality in wool dyes, color, and design. Through the untiring 
efforts of B. I. Staples, Miss Mary Wheelright, L. H. McSparron, 
Mrs. Burge, and others, a revival of better weaving has since 
resulted. Santa Fe Museum of Anthropology and its directors, 


Kenneth Chapman and H. P. Mera, have stimulated better colors 


and patterns. First good design results were revived at Chin Le, 
Arizona, by L. H. McSparron with nearby Navajos. 






For further detailed information: 
Arizona State Museum Bulletins, Tucson, Arizona 
Laboratory of Anthropology Bulletins, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Navajo Weaving, Charles Avery Amsden, Santa Ana, Calif. 
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Diamond Blanket 1863-1900 
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WedgeweaveBlanket 18801895 






































































iBlanket 1900-1940 ChinLe Blanket 1920-1940 
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Painted Cotton Blanket 1200 a.p. 
PRIMITIVE AMERICAN INDIAN WEAVING 
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The Navajo weaving art—carding, spinning, and weaving—is being taught in the government Indian Schools 
toward keeping this excellent native art perpetuated. This scene is at the Albuquerque United States Indian School. 
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Pecos 
A group of Indian designs from Indian pottery by Beula Wadsworth and their possible adaptation to American handicratt 
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The so-called picture blankets woven by the Navajos during the 1880’s. Combined line pat- 
terns in abstract forms with various quaintly-shaped nature forms. Some blanket collectors 
state that these blankets were funeral ‘‘chief blankets’ used in the cremation ceremonies, as the 
Navajos cremate their dead, including ponies, saddles, and personal belongings. The ancient 
Egyptians used similar rites, using clay figures of horses, boats, and servants. Note the horses 
and also the trains used by the Navajo weaver in the above blanket, perhaps used to act as 
“responder” or transportation means for the deceased in the next world 











Four Types of Southwestern American Indian Blankets 


1 BAYETA BLANKET, woven about 1800 to 1863, from raveled 
English red flannel brought by the Spanish into the Southwest. It 
gave a permanent red material to which weavers added Indigo and 
sometimes native green dyed wool. Much prized by blanket collectors 

3 GERMANTOWN YARN BLANKET, woven 1800-1830. This ani 
line-dyed yarn came from Germantown, Pennsylvania, and at 
tracted the color-starved Indian weavers with their brilliant hues 
The yarn cost ten times the price of native wool 


ember ]94]) 


2 HOPI BLANKET, woven by the Hopi men and is recog 


nized by its diagonal or diamond twill. It is soft and loosely 
woven. There are less Hopi than Navajo blankets, therefore 
much sought by collectors 


4 BANDED BACKGROUND NAVAJO BLANKET made 


by weavers between period 1870-1880’s. Similar designs 
were later revived but woven much heavier and were in 
tended for use as rugs 


from Reta deLemos Collection 
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Paintings by 
Rosendo Transcosa 


14-year-old Indian boy 
of San Felipe Pueblo, 
New Mexico 
from the U. S. Indian 
School, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 


PAULINE MERRILL 
Painting Teacher 


WAYNE PRATT 


4 Superintendent 
Pueblo Life depicted with tempera paint in the Indian picture 
manner creating a decorative quality with little or no shading 
' The mother trades blue-corn The father has a hair-wash The boy-artist’s prairie dog Antelope and pinion 
meal for a rabbit from a Nava- in yucca root suds in nature’s pets and his pony who sus tree and yuccas, a 


jo, his rabbit stick in his belt open air beauty shop picions the new friends symbolic design 
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Picture by Oh-ea-wa, a small 
lad aged seven years, from 
Tesuque Pueblo, near Santa Fe, 
New Mexico 
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Man in the 
Cornfield 
Painted by Lolita 
Torevis, a sixteen- 
year-old girl of the 
Acoma Pueblo tribe, 
Acoma, New Mexico 


Water Carriers 
Painted by Andreita 
Nerreva, aged 
twelve years, from 
Tesuque Pueblo, 
New Mexico 
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Drums made from simple materials plus shoe-dye and tempera paints result in handicraft plus 


decoration, and practical drums for pageantry, stage and social activity projects in school life NOV 








American Indians of varieus tribes produce excellent sculpture. While Eskimo bone carvings are better known, many other 
Indian groups produce wood, stone, and bone carvings for ceremonial, service and play use. Celluloid, softened with acetone 
er banana varnish, may be carved. Many plastics may be incised or carved 
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Above is a painting depicting an Indian religious processional 





made by Ben Quintana when 13 years old, for Schoo! Arts Editor 
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Above, Ben Quintana at work on a 
mural in the Santa Fe Indian School 








recently won the American Magazine 

First Award of $1,000.00 from among 

52,587 paintings and drawings sub- 
mitted on the subject, “My Community.” His 
work was sponsored by Mrs. Juan Montoya, 
Art Teacher in the United States Government 
Indian School in Santa Fe. In comparison to 
the second and third prize winners the 
Quintana subject is restful in composition, 
simple in rendering, with but little motion 
depicted. These three requirements are 
greatly needed in American mural painting 
before it can return to a position of enduring 
art values. 


B: QUINTANA, Cochiti Pueblo Indian, 


The $1,000.00 First Award prize winning subject by Ben Quintana, 
17-year-old American Pueblo Indian from Cochiti pueblo, New Mexico 
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Three Indian girls, employed in the Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C., wearing Indian costumes with 
baskets, part of the 300 fine specimens, the gift of Mrs. Frona Waite Colburn, California, to the Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 





These three baskets show typical radial designs by Pima and Apache Basketmakers. From the 
Indian Basket Collection presented to Stanford University Museum by Mrs. Frona Waite Colburn 
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An ancient piece American Zuni Indian pottery showing shape rela- 
of Chinese pottery tion and motifs similar to the old Chinese pottery 


Archaeologists are agreed on the source of American Indians as having come to this country by way of 
Bering Sea from Asia. Similarity of pottery forms and decoration motifs seem to verify this conclusion. 
Note the use of cross hatched lines and,pendant triangle forms in both Chinese and American Indian pottery 
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Prehistoric Indian potters decorated water utensils with related water motifs, as 
shown by this water jar, water bowl, and dipper found in Arizona excavations 





Ancient Acoma Indian potters first used natural bird forms for decoration, then the designs became more abstract, finally dis- 

carding even the bird's legs from the design. (Note legs in second pottery design.) During the 1800-period the more natural 

bird form was again used, retaining the squared body motif, as shown in the first jar to the left. The three other jars are the 

older types. In recent years, however, the Acoma potter seldom uses bird motifs. Thus the craftsmen down all the ages 
have developed styles by varying form and decorations of their wares through individual creative expression 
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The most typically used Southwest 
Indian piece of jewelry is the neck- 
lace worn by Indian men and women. 
The blossoms used on the necklace 
have been termed ‘‘squash blossoms” 
for many years. Others now claim the 
derivation to be from the Spanish 
design of the pomegranate blossom 
though the pomegranate does not 
grow naturally in the Southwest. 

















Navajo silversmiths, with the use of a porous sandstone found in the desert, are developing an artistic molded silver jewelry. 
The same method is possible in silvercraft with the use of plaster-of-paris 
molds. The process shown above isa ring mold illustrated in progressive steps. 
From United States Indian School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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i. 1930, while gathering Indian data for Schoo! Arts, Mr. and Mrs. John Wetherill of Kayenta, Arizona, noted authorities 
on the Navajo, cut the wild sunflower in half to reveal to me the true source of the necklace blossom. The sunflower is a symbol 
of fertility to the Southwest Indians and is very nearly a replica in form and character to their silver jewelry blossoms. This cannot be 
said of either the squash flower or the pomegranate blossoms. Pedro deLemos 
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The artistic and financial suc- 
cess of the Masque of the 
Yellow Moon played by the 
students of the Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, High School has gained 
national prominence. Much 
of its success is due to Cor- 
delia McLain Perkins, Art 
Teacher in the High School, 
who has integrated various 
school subjects in this huge 
pageant 











Dedication of the ““Phoenician,’’ the Phoenix, Arizona, 

High School Annual Year Book for 1941. 
“We are proud to dedicate this Phoenician to the Indians 
of the Southwest. Their charm, their utter changelessness 
throughout the centuries, bring us a sense of peace and 
hope in a chaotic world. Perhaps we can take a lesson from 
them. They live close to Nature; they believe their brothers 
have rights, that kindness and industry are better than war 
and greed. These First Americans have practiced De- 
mocracy in a form more pure and more effective than their 
White Seton have ever known.” 


Here are two scenes 
from the Masque of 
the Yellow Moon, a 
pageant conducted by 
the Phoenix High 
School of Phoenix, 
Arizona. Thousands of 
students of this school 
have dramatized parts 
played in real life by 
Indians 
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O THE MANY educatorswho believe in 
practice and experience as the sensi- 
ble way in teaching the seven arts or 
any of its allied subjects the school 
project developed so successfully in the high school 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico, will be stimulating. 
Gone are the days when art teachers struggled 
with teaching art, and especially art crafts, to con- 
form to the school rules that the students would 
have to remain in their seats and the same room 
discipline should exist as for book subjects. The 
new development uses studio classrooms where 
proper work benches, easels, and art equipment is 
used, even in the primary grades. There came the 
time when liberty for the art teacher was permitted, 
though begrudingly perhaps, to take her art class to 
the great outdoors to sketch, or to visit an artist's 
studio to see him at work. Nowadays schools even 
engage artists to occupy resident studio space in 
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The Archaeology Club of Albuquerque High School grouped on the lawn of their high 
school. This club excavated Tunque ruins and are now digging into ruins No. 2 


schools so as to enable students to have an everyday 
contact with “art in the making.” This all has pro- 
moted the increased art growth throughout our coun- 
try and is rapidly and most successfully replacing 
the old idea of art knowledge merely by “picture 
study’’ or the “visual use of stereoptican views.” 
These have their values but only as supplements to 
the actual doing of art to best teach art contents and 
values. 

@ The high school at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
has stepped out with the generally considered elusive 
or remote subject of archaeology and has integrated 
it with their social science, art, and literature. A 
school museum, well arranged, with reconstruction 
models of their “excavations,” has been done by 
the students and such a job teaches live girls and 
boys a lot more values besides mere science. 

e This high school, with 2500 students and a pro- 


gressive principal, Glenn O. Ream, is making use of 








Archaeology Club 
members withtheirfour- 
foot model of Tunque, 
ancient Indian pueblo, 
reconstructed from their 
excavation data. ANav- 
ajo sand painting ap- 
pears reproduced on 
the School Museum wall 
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its historical background for research, as the sur- 
rounding country is rich in Indian history and ruins 
dating back to the time before Christ. Several large 
museums and America’s most noted Indian arch- 
aeologists are located in New Mexico and Arizona 
and therefore the subject of Indian Art is a very live 
subject in the community. While many schools avoid 
the subject uppermost in community life as a school 
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Above are the ruins of Tunque and high 
school boys and girls excavating them 
Tunque was a prosperous Indian village of a 
thousand people, traders and artisans, de- 
stroyed by rival tribes about A.D. 1500. 


project, preferring new or less ‘‘“common” themes, 
Miss Sarah Goddard, Social Science teacher in 
Albuquerque High School, evidently thought other- 
wise for she has a well organized class each year 
in the ‘Archaeology Club’’ who go out and dig and 
classify their finds in a regular professional manner, 
and enjoy it. 

@ One excavation has practically been completed 
and a new site has been arranged for further explora- 
tion. Tunque is the first ruin excavated and is about 
thirty-five miles from the school. It formerly had close 
to a thousand inhabitants. They were farmers and 
jewelry craftsmen, making necklaces from turquoise 
and fossil crinoid stems found nearby. They also 
made pottery, perhaps on a commercial scale. They 
were about fifteen miles from the open pit mine near 
Cerrillos which was mined several hundred years 
before Coronado’s coming, and the Tunque Indians 
very likely worked it. Their wealth and shrewd 
business dealings perhaps caused their neighboring 
pueblos, San Felipe and San Domingo, still existing, 
to execute a successful “blitzkreig."’ Today the San 
Domingo Indians are considered the turquoise mer- 
chants among the Pueblo Indians. 

@ In the manner of the tribal warfares they very 
likely killed most of the fighters, carrying the women 
away to their villages. The condition of the village 
would seem to show that the attack was unexpected 
and the destruction complete. Tree-ring analysis on 
house and beams show no dates since about 1500, so 
it evidently was destroyed about A.D. 1500. 

@ A few people returned to the same locality later 
and made an attempt to live in the village. However, 
they moved later several miles to the south but those 
few houses were abandoned about 1600. Since that 
time the walls of rock and adobe crumbled to low 
mounds and it was in this condition when the Albu- 
querque High School archaeologists commenced 
digging little by little, day after day making dis- 
coveries revealing the kind of people and how they 
lived in their community more than 400 years ago. 

@ Among the “finds,” perhaps the best is one of a 
turkey-bone flute found in the Tunque ruins. The 
complete flute is seven and seven-eighths inches. 
The bone is the complete bone joint, joint to joint, and 
is a three-holed flute. 

@ Dr. E. R. Harrington, Head of the Science De- 
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The reconstructed model 
of Tunque made by the 
Archaeology Club. stu- 
dents. Similar occupied 
Indian villages of San 
Domingo and San Filipe 
are located in the same 
region nearby continuing 
since remote times 


partment of the Albuquerque High School, who has 
assisted the archaeology project, states ‘‘We know it 
was made and used as a three-holed flute. I am a 
flute player myself so I tried the instrument out. 
Naturally it does not produce tones of the intervals 
we are used to but it does produce a number of com- 
binations which are not specially lacking in harmony. 
I could get about ten different tones on it, counting 
the octaves produced by ‘overblowing’.”’ 

@ All the objects taken from the ruin are arranged 
and shown in a Museum in the high school in an 
excellently organized manner. Included are two 
models of the Tunque kiva, one unfinished to show 
how the kiva was roofed over. These kivas were the 
underground sacred chambers for the use of the 
pueblo rulers and priests, and the men of the pueblo 
only were admitted. Kivas are still in use in all the 
Indian pueblos. 

@ The largest model restoration in the High School 
Museum is that of the village of Tunque, being about 
four feet over all. Pueblos, America’s first apartment 
dwellings, were constructed in U-shapes which in 
case of attack could have its open part defended 
more easily with a trench or barrier. Second and 
third stories were erected, stepped back, looking like 
elongated pent houses. Entrances were through roof 
openings and ladders could be pulled up and into 
the rooms for increased security. 

@ The museum cases include complete skeletons, 





































The Tunque Kiva model is shown 
partly roofed to show its construc- 
tion. Most all Indian pueblo villages 
have one or more kivas. They are 
entered through a center roof open- 
ing with the use of a ladder 


stone hammers, pottery, necklaces, arrowheads, pipes, 
textile fragments, and other relics of the Tunque 
people and other neighboring sections of long ago 
yesterdays. 

@ During the past year the archaeology class has 
been working on another ruin about eight miles 
southwest of Albuquerque. This ruin has not been so 
well developed as that of Tunque,due to exceptional 
rainy seasons and being in an adobe soil region. The 
students have discovered a burial ground and have 
so far taken out several skeletons, one being of a man 
about six feet tall, exceptional for a Pueblo Indian. 
Data has not yet been obtained as to the age of this 
ruin but it is likely one of the many Rio Grande pue- 
blos mentioned by Coronado when he came to the 
section in 1540. The Albuquerque High School is 
very much interested in this project,and why shouldn't 
they be? It is certainly more integrated to their com- 
munity than the excavations in Greece or the Orient. 
They see that it is a very definite contribution to 
history and to their Southwestern culture and have 
become very enthused in the subject. 

@ Every school community can find some worth-while 
art project in their section. The next few years 
conditions with restrictions on distant journeys will 
be a benefit in revealing the many fine art values in 
many directions to be found in our own state, country, 
or hemisphere for art explorations. 








A three-holed turkey-bone flute found in the ruins of Tunque. 
From eight to ten different tones can be secured on this flute 
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A group of small Navajo weavings depicting the Yei, a Navajo divinity. The use of these figures is an 
adaptation from figures sacred in Navajo sand paintings. Note the variations of design in the different figures 








Allover patterns and pottery designs created after the Indian manner in design by the children of 
the grades in Tulsa, Oklahoma, schools. Received from Olah Little, Art Teacherin Tulsa public schools 

















A paper floor map of the United States locating 
Indian villages was made by the third grade 


A UNIT ON INDIANS 
FOR THIRD GRADE 


ALFARETTA DEMPSEY, Teacher 
Denkmann School, Rock Island, Ill. 





HERE are two methods of approach toward starting 
“a unit of work. The teacher may discover some 
} dominant existing interest in the class or she may 
+ engender an interest through wise stimulation. 

¥ 


4 @ The success of an activity program is largely 
}) dependent on the discussions which develop as 
) the work progresses. 

Beet ~@ Our Indian unit began the Monday following 
Thanksgiving, due to the fact that we had discussed Indians 
in connection with our Pilgrim stories. The teacher had put 
Indian stories on the library table and pictures on the bulletin 
board. 


@ The boys and girls began bringing in Indian pictures, canoes, 
arrowheads, tom-toms, and bows and arrows. 


@ We collected books and stories about Indians and put them on 
one shelf. All this material was for the children’s use at any time. 


@ After reading several stories the children realized that Indians 
in different parts of the country live in different kinds of homes, eat 
differently, dress differently, and have different habits. 


@ At the suggestion of the teacher the children formed three 
tribes: Great Lakes, Plains, and Pueblo. Each child joined the 
tribe of his choice and chiefs were elected. The Great Lakes 
group chose to be in the Ojibwa Tribe, the Plains the Sioux Tribe, 
and the Pueblo the Hopi Tribe. 


@ To develop the idea of the United States as a new unsettled 
country the teacher gave the children an outline map of the United 
States showing only the Mississippi and St. Lawrence Rivers and 
the Great Lakes. On these the children drew the homes of the 
three chosen tribes—the wigwam, the tepee, and the adobe. 
These drawings were saved for an Indian booklet, the cover of 
which was the head of an Indian chief cut freehand. 


@ By this time the children had decided they wanted to make a 
village for each tribe. Forming separate circles the children read 
and listed the things they could make to reproduce their particular 
village. They also were finding answers to questions which they 
wanted to answer. Some of the questions the children had the 
teacher list on the board were as follows: 


@ 1. What kind of writing did the Indians use and with what did 
they write? 2. What did the children play? 3. What food did the 
Indians eat? 4. What work did the women do? 5. How did they 
dress? 6. How did they make their boats? 7. How did they make 
their arrows? 8. How did they carry home deer and buffalo? 
9. How did they build their fires? 10. In what kind of god did they 
believe? 11. What weapons did they have for fighting and tools for 
working? 12. What kind of music did they have? 13. Did the 
children go to school? 14. Did the children obey? 15. What 
language did they speak? 


@ As they showed considerable interest in Indian writing and 
designs these were placed on the blackboard. They copied them, 
using some in stories which were saved for their booklet. 
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@ Before beginning work on their villages they discussed neces- 
sary materials. Small branches, white materials, needle and 
thread, clothespins, and toothpicks were brought in by the child- 
ren. Clay, brown paper, and show-card paint were furnished by 
the school. Again forming their chairs in circles, each child made 
a home, dressed a clothespin to represent a warrior, squaw, or 
papoose of his particular tribe, and made any other object neces- 
sary for the village. 


@ Wrapping paper was placed on the floor on which a child 
reproduced a United States map, thirty inches by sixty inches, 
just like the one the teacher had given them. The child used blue 
show-card paint for the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the Gulf of 
Mexico, Great Lakes, and St. Lawrence and Mississippi Rivers. As 
the children completed the objects for their villages the chiefs 
——_€ them on the map in the correct geographical position of 
each tribe. 


@ The Ojibwa Tribe made wigwams by pushing sticks into a 
moist clay base. The top was covered with small squares of brown 
cloth to represent bark. Since this tribe lived in a wooded section 
of the country, trees were made by pushing twigs in a moist clay 
base which was painted brown when dry. Squirrels, rabbits, and 
deer modeled from clay were among the trees. Rabbit traps made 
of wire were hanging from several trees. Canoes made from brown 
paper were pasted to the map outside the wigwams and on the 
lakes. Clay bowls painted and designed were outside the wig- 
wams. The clothespin dolls represented the Ojibwa Indians. 


@ The Sioux Tribe tied sticks eighteen inches long (because 
tepees were three times as tall as the men) together and covered 
them with cloth on which they had drawn designs and colored 
brown with their crayons to represent buffalo hides. From clay they 
made horses, buffaloes, and bowls which they painted and de- 
signed. On one horse they made a travois. Their clothespin dolls 
represented the Plains Indians. 


@ The Hopi Tribe made clay houses which they painted brown 
and arranged in apartment fashion. They made ladders from 
sticks and string painted brown. Cacti were made from tooth- 
picks and clay painted green. Tiny ovens were placed outside 
the village. Red paper was strung on thread and hung from poles 
outside the houses to represent dried peppers and meat. Rugs and 
blankets were made from cloth covered with designs. Men and 
women were placed around the village, on the roofs, and climbing 
ladders with papooses on their backs. 


@ When the villages were complete the children wrote letters 
to their parents inviting them to come and see their villages and 
exhibit. Their program consisted of an explanation of the map, 4 
recitation of the poem “Indian Children” by the class, and Indian 
songs. 


















































Children in the grades of San Jose, California, schools find fun and craft carving ability in making 
Indian Katcina dolls from plaster-of-paris blocks. Philoma Goldsworthy, Supervisor of Art Education 


Four Hopi Katcina dolls such as are actually used by the Hopi Indians in their ceremonies. 
Katcina represent Hopi divinities and are carved in wood and elaborately colored with paint 












OW can the many habits and traditions 
of Indian lore become meaningful to 
a third grade child as he reads their 
history? At the Sheboygan Falls public 
school, Miss Frieda Kohl's class visual- 


MARY L. MEIXNER, Supervisor 
ized every phase of the unit by carrying 


out their learning in art action. An 


outline of their discoveries follows. 


® We learned how the Indian looks—his hair, eyes, 
skin; his blankets, headdresses, trimmings. We made 
Indian clothespin dolls, dressing them and decorating 
their garments, after drawing Indian designs and 
symbols. 


®@ Where the Pueblo Indian lived and why and how 
he built his adobe house with its flat roof and ladders 
led us into a table project. 


® We brought shoeboxes for the pueblo community 
and found an admirable adobe effect in the use of 
newspaper papier-maché. This process was the most 
fun, for we cut openings and windows into the boxes 
and then swabbed the boxes with paste, affixing the 
mAaché in crude-looking, stonelike lumps all over the 
seen surface. Ladders were made of cardboard 
strips, joined with match sticks, and painted. 


® For the background we made a mural in chalk, 


picturing the country, the vegetation, showing another 
ca 
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INDIAN LIFE IN THE THIRD GRADE 


Sheboygan Falls High School, Sheboygan Falls, Wisconsin 





distant pueblo village, women weaving, Indians on 
horseback, and Indians making a smoke signal. 


® We learned that the Pueblos sought their food 

from Nature, that they raised certain foods in their 
gardens, and that they prepared and stored away 
foods. We formed fruits and foods of clay, stringing 
them and painting them to hang outside the homes. 
We made small clay pottery, the mortar and pestle 
for grinding corn, and constructed clay ovens. 


@ When we learned about the pottery, we made 
clay bowls after studying the shapes, the Indian coil 
method, and again, designs. Regrettably, we were 
unable to fire them to complete the whole process. 


® We learned about weaving baskets, blankets, and 
cloth, the materials used, the coloring, the designs. 
We talked about the loom, the woof thread, the warp 
thread, the heddle, the shuttle. Then we wove small 
blankets for the adobe village. 


® Indian tools, their construction, shape, and use, 
led to making small clay models, also for the village. 


® Finally, during the seventh week of study, we 
learned about messages and records, how they were 
kept and sent, and what the signs and signals meant. 
Smoke signals, fire signals, waving blankets, piling 
up stones, and breaking twigs were the subjects for 
pictures and the addition of a signal to our mural. 





INDIAN TOTEM POLES 
~ DRAWING STORIES ~ 


EDITH M. CULTER, Orange, California 


RAWING and language may be very easily combined 
into one lesson period, if the teacher so desires, which 
will result very much to the advantage of the language 
lesson, for children all love to draw. 


@ A teacher who returned from an Alaskan trip laden with 
the Alaskan Indian totem poles and their sacred folk lore 
stories, had her class very much interested in them. The totem 
poles were passed around and the stories read and discussed. 
Stories of others on post cards were also shown, followed by a 
question and discussion period. 


@ After the class had each copied one of the pictures or the 
poles, each one was given paper and the choice of either crayons 
or water color paints with which to work. Due to the fact that there 
were no requirements for design or color, the children’s imagina- 
tions were soon showing individuality on their papers as they 
sketched and colored to their hearts’ content. They chattered 
among themselves and giggled over the pictures and stories of 
their near neighbors. The picture finished, each wrote its story on 
the back. 


@ Some of the stories written as well as the drawings made were 
very interesting. 


@ Picture No. 1 tells us: ‘There came to a village a very handsome 
man. He was always bothered by two twelve-winged beetles that 
lived on a hill. There was a very beautiful maid with pretty red 
eyes and purple hair. She loved the handsome man so she killed 
the two twelve-winged beetles.” 


@ We find the handsome man and the red-eyed, purple-haired 
maid and the two twelve-winged beetles in life and in death with 
the arrows through their bodies. 


@ In Picture No. 2 we find: “The twin sisters who were very 
proud of their purple beads which they got for being good. If 
they are good they will get the purple ring to match. But lately 
they have been fighting so they may not get it.” 


@ Picture No. 3 tells us: ‘‘Alaskian and Momie had always hated 
each other, and they always were doing bad deeds to each other. 
A peculiar man came into the village one day. He saw all the bad 
things Alaskian and Momie were doing to each other. He was a 
magician. One night before eleven o'clock he heard a dreadful 
noise outside his hut. He went to the door and saw the two boys 
fighting. So he turned them into a totem pole.” 


@ The problem boy of the room is the artist and author of Picture 
No. 4. He calls it, ‘The Feathered Cow and Blabber.” The story is 
as follows: “Blabber was a very dumb man and Flying Cow was 
very smart. The cow had tobacco and that was why she was so 
smart. Blabber decided that the cow should sit on his brain, 
because she was so smart, to make him smart too. He began to 
show smartness and to chew tobacco. They both spit in the same 
bowl so that would make Blabber more smart.” 


@ Crude? Yes, but so is the boy. He caught the weird spirit of 
the totem pole stories and made an effort to do something which 
was more than he had done for a long time. 


@ These children of the 5th and 6th grades, Valencia School, of 
Fullerton, California, have a more sympathetic understanding of 
the Alaskan Indian and his efforts to express his art and religion 
in this unusual manner. They too have a love for totems that is not 
entirely that of making fun of them even though their own stories 
and poles may seemingly give the opposite impression. 








A cloth map showing the locations of American Indian tribes in the United States. It was made by the children of the fifth grade, 
Lincoln School, Ely, Montana, under the direction of Margaret Schwarzbauer, Teacher. Received from Frances L. Stokes, Art 
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INDIAN SYMBOLISM IN THE GRADES 
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HE appeal of Indian study in any form to grade children 
is assured, so when we announced the making of 
Indian pottery as our next art project for upper grades, 
enthusiasm leaped. 

@ Pottery forms had been previously studied, cut in 
paper, molded in maché and clay but now particular 
study of common forms used by American Indians was made. 

@ Several lessons were devoted to the history of Indian potters 
and pottery of the past before designs were discussed at all. It 
was but natural that some one should wonder why such queer 
designs were used and then our fun began. 

@ Committees found the old reports of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
leaflets from the Museum of the American Indian and from the 
American Museum of Natural History, as well as much other public 
library material abounding in needed information, and many 
copies of designs and their meanings were made from them. 
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@ Since this was our first approach to the subject, we were not 
particular about keeping the designs of various tribes separate nor 
did we pay any but incidental attention to the symbolism of color 
and none to any but the more common designs. 


@ However, to get over the idea that older tribes undoubtedly 
attached some meaning to many of their designs, we decided to 
choose real Indian motifs, not make them up, but put them together 
in our own way, so that they would make a thought or picture to 
one who knew their meaning, as an artist puts trees, water, moun- 
tains, and animals together to form his landscape. 


@ Colored construction paper was used for base forms to save 
time and paint, care being taken to use typical Indian colors. 
Tempera was the medium used for decoration. 


@ The above pottery designs with their meanings are two of the 
nine designs made by the children. 
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for an intimate study of 
PUEBLO INDIAN 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 


*vound 

Old Santa Fe“, N.M, 
You, no doubt, enjoy reading the many 
interesting articles in SCHOOL ARTS 
that feature the intriguing arts and 
crafts of the Pueblo Indians and pre- 
historic cliff dwellers of the Spanish- 
Indian country of New Mexico. 

It is these Pueblos and cliff dwellings 
that the Indian-detours, based on 
historic Old Santa Fé and its unique 
museum collections, explore with an 
intimacy otherwise impossible. 

CONVENIENT VIA SANTA FE 
Convenient as 1-to-3 day side trips for 
anyone traveling to or from California 
via Santa Fe; economical; made by mo- 
tor under the guidance of cultured 
young women couriers; and with your 
headquarters at Fred Harvey’s beauti- 
ful La Fonda, an Indian detour is 
both delightful and instructive-—an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to join pleasure 
and study in this fascinating hinter- 
land any season of the year. 

For full details, just consult any 
railroad ticket office, or travel bureau. 


T. B. GALLAHER 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
997 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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* Another Indian Number! Indian Arts and 
Indian Crafts, not spears and arrows, tomahawks, 
Buffalo Bill and Sitting Bull; not Indian fights 
between tribal bands, stealthy raids on covered 
wagons; hairlifting stories of Indian massacres— 
none of these old, traditional ideas of our earliest 
countrymen. We have come a long way since 
those exciting days. We have made wonderful 
discoveries during the last fifty years and less. 
Thanks to a few men of vision and courage, men 
of wisdom and understanding, men with an eye 
for beauty and a heart for friendship, we have 
unearthed forgotten wonders of primitive life, 
and brought to light arts and crafts forgotten even 
by the descendants themselves of these disheart- 
ened and beaten people. 


* Among educators who have made accessible 
the resurrected arts of American Indians, few 
have done more in this way than our own Editor, 
Pedro deLemos. He has lived among them, shared 
their tepee life, partaken of their native meals, 
gained their friendship, entertained them at his 
western home; drawn, photographed, and actu- 
ally reconstructed at his own bench many of the 
ancient designs and articles of daily use among 
the early citizens of the Southwest. 

* Therefore, when I say that we are giving you 
another Indian number, it is with enthusiastic 
confidence in the value of such a magazine. 
Possibilities of art appreciation and the practical 
application of beautiful designs, creation of 
veritable works of art, and at the same time ac- 
quiring knowledge of a people whose work will 
never die, are all here in this new Indian Number 


of School Arts. 


* Well, that’s a longer Preface than I had in 
mind when I began, but the subject is worth it. 
Now proceed: 

* The very first article, page 77, is a splendid 
introduction to the subject and to the material 
which follows. The author, from his vantage 
point at the seat of government, has at hand most 
valuable and interesting information. A good 
beginning. 

* All who have travelled in Utah, Arizona and 
other parts of the Southwest, must still be thrilled 
with the memory of that wonderful region. Pro- 
fessor Regan, in his article on page 79, tells about 
the ever-changing scenery, the Pueblo apartment 
houses, extensive irrigating ditches; about the 
ancient basket and pottery makers, and how they 
delighted in the use of color; how colors are made, 
stain and dyes obtained—many facts about these 
wonderful people. 

* Do you know the difference between a 
“petrograph” and a “petroglyph’’? The editor 
does, and he not only tells us but demonstrates by 
several detailed drawings and photographs what 
that difference is. This is a new way to present 
art principles, and one in which the boys and girls 
will have lots of enjoyment in working them out. 

* Southwest American Indian Weaving—an 
illustrated presentation by the Editor himself has 
in it so much of historic, artistic, and practical 
value, no attempt to analyze it should be made. 
Here are illustrations of sixteen different methods 


(Continued on page 4-a) 












$0 STRONG that every color 


takes a fine point every time. 


$0 DURABLE it holds a point 


under pressure without crumbling. 


$0 SMOOTH in every color 


that it speeds your drawing hand. 


$0 BRILLIANT it's extensively 


used for finished art work. 


$0 UNIFORM in texture that 


all colors blend together perfectly. 


$0 PERMANENT that no 


color shows any appreciable change 
under Fade-Ometer tests comparable 
to a full year of sunlight. 





TURQUOTSE PRISMACADA Re suewrs 991 


For an entirely new conception of 
thick-lead colored pencil quality, 


WRITE FOR A FREE SAMPLE of 
Eagle Turquoise PRISMACOLOR 
in any one color listed below, men- 
tioning your official position, this 
publication and your pencil dealer. 
We'll include a Color Chart show- 
ing all 36 colors. 








t*901 Ind go Blue 925 Crimson Lake 


Fon 











902 Ultramarine 726 Carmine Red 
t*903 True Blue 
704 Light Blue 730 Magenta 
*905 Aquamarine t*931 Purple 
908 Dark Green $932 Vi 
t*909 Grass Green t*935 Blac 
t*910 Emerald Greer 936 Dark Grey 
911 Olive Green *937 Licht Grey 
*912 Apple Green t*938 White 
t*915 Lemon Yellow *939 Flesh 
*916 Canary Yellow *942 Yellow Ochre 
717 Yellow Orange *943 Burnt Ochre 
t*918 Orange "944 Terra Cotta 
t*921 Vern *945 Sienna Brown 
*922 Scarlet Red t*946 Dark Brown 
923 Scarlet Lake 949 Silver 


t*924 Crimson Red 950 Gold 


‘GE TURQUOIS 
VRISMACALA ‘| 


Available in single colors and in three superb Art Sets: 
952 containing the 12 colors marked t¢ above 
953 containing the 24 colors marked * above 
954 containing all 36 colors listed above 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORE 
EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORC 
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A HEAD START TOWARD BETTER WORK 


Pupils make best progress when their materials cooperate 
with them ... when they can concentrate on making 
their hands behave, Knowing that if they do right, 
the work will be right. Bradley’s Bull’s-Eye Paper fits 
that pattern—it’s a strong, durable sheet with just the 


right surface texture to take water color, pencil, crayon 





or charcoal . . . and it’s unequaled for construction 
work, folding either way without cracking. It’s a rea/ 


confidence builder ! 


Bradley’s Bull’s-Eye Paper is availabie in 31 colors, 
three stock sizes, at moderate prices. Order Thanksgiving 
and Christmas colors now for prompt shipment. Sample 


books free on request. 


TURQUOISE PRISMATALARrurrte "O27 





GET THIS WEALTH OF PROJECT MATERIAL 


AMine of Ideas— 


@ No art teacher will want to be without 

17 NEW this fund of new ideas—all practical projects 

devised by successful teachers and worked 

CLASSROOM PROJECTS out by students. You'll find it an inspiration 

in your work. Get this book. It will be sent 

13 FASCINATING STORIES promptly on receipt of the coupon below 

TRU LA eet iee =6and twenty-five cents to cover postage and 
handling. 


TLL quiz: 
INTERESTING FACTS What color comes 3. What pigment was 


* from a tree?—from price-fixed by Ro- 
an animal?— from a man Law? 


PARMA TERCERA METRE 9 Wiuae is che Sym 4 What is the origin 


— Supply is limited * bolism of Color? of umber? 


Get the answers to these and hundreds of other 
interesting questions in this valuable 
Devoe Booklet ...“ THINGS TO DO” 








a MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CoO., INC. 
Art’n Mr. Harry Lovett 
44th St. and Ist Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Here is twenty-five cents. Please send 
me a copy of the Devee Classroom Project Booklet, 
“THINGS TO DO.” 


Name 
School 


Address 


— 
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IT'S NO MYSTERY HOW 
SPEEDBALLS HOLD SO 
= MUCH INK... THEIR 

“TRIPLE RESERVOIRS 
GIVE MORE STROKES 





DRAWING & LETTERING PENS 
Now offered in 8 sizes (round tips only) 


Both feeders are hinged to flick open so 
you can wipe" them clean .They are made 
Of tempered steel for longer ‘service. 
Fan slit nibs and grooved marking 4 
tips give perfect strokes at any a 
speed. The FB-6 has special ruling 
edges for art and drafting. 










1 KEEP A 
COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT 
OF ALL 
SPEEDBALLS 
IN MY KIT 





CAMDEN 
ONS. USA 


Drawn «2 Lewered mick B~C-D- Speedball Pens in Speedball inks 
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a For Detail... 


The original drawing here reproduced 
measured but 5! inches in width. With 
what other medium would it be possible 
quickly to suggest all this detail and 
graduation of tone ? 


KOH-I-NOOR is THE QUALITY PENCIL 















This sketch was made on the page of a 
loose-leaf book, the paper having a 
slight tooth. The pencil was a KOH-I- 
NOOR 2B, and was sharpened but 


once during the progress of the work. 


Can you do such work with inferior 
materials? The answer is “Try!” 
Quality counts in pencils as in every- 
thing else. And remember that 


“KOH-I-NOOR” spells “QUALITY” 


Send for our FREE booklet 
“The Right Pencil in the Right Place.” 





ECONOMY TOO... The facilities of our factory at Bloomsbury 
N. J., make possible the production of this superlative pencil 
to sell at the same price as other ordinary makes. You can now 
buy Koh-l-Noors for only 10 each all over the land. 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CO., Inc., 373 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 














in hand weaving from Man's First attempt before 
the Christian Era, to the present time. These 
three pages make a book in illustration. . 

* Following are short but complete articles il- Holiday Colow 
lustrating Indian arts and crafts of the early Fd i . 
grades; a page of Indian Totem Poles; and in- 


numerable illustrations of Indian activities, de- ; ati “4 
oo Holiday Sdeas 


* Four color pages are particularly interest- 
ing—a page of Indian Blankets in full color, il- 
lustrating designs of four different communities; 
another page reproducing the drawings of 
Rosendo Transcosa, showing Indian life in several , 
domestic ways; and two other pages reproducing Alphacolor Colored Chalk Pastels, un- 


in one color Indian designs applied to articles of matched for brilliance and smooth working 
qualities, are ideal for holiday designs on 


a 





daily use. “4 oh the ewe per ro 
so thi : : a 

* This Indian Number is more fully illustrated 94-color Lened Alienation Colored Chalk 
than usual—24 full pages of illustrations with Pastels, 1 100-sheet package of 12" x 18" 


’ d li a _ f ful Alphatone Paper, plus “Christmas’’ and 
ee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee “Thanksgiving” Project Sheets. If not satis- 


material on every phase of Indian arts and crafts fied, your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
and a dozen pages of articles with accompanying . Address Dept. SA-1141 


illustrations. 
WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS | 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL 


* It is doubtful if a more comprehensive Indian 
number of Schoo! Arts was ever published. 


The Managing Editor 











Defense A colorful and novel coin book Soe. 
Savings designed to stimulate young F . rst Families of the Southwest 
Stimulator children to save small coins * 4 Used in thousands of classroom. 

toward the purchase of Defense 
Savings Stamps is being distributed without profit 
by the Binney & Smith Company, 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. Providing both lessons in 
monetary arithmetic and a systematic method of 
saving, it is being distributed to children at 10 
cents a copy through interested school officials 
and teachers. Copies of the book, called My 
Savings Book for Defense, may be obtained 
from the Binney & Smith Company. 


Thirty-two full color plates pic 
turing Indian ceremonial’ 
customs, arts and crafts. 
authoritative text. 

Spiral Binding, $1.50 postpalé 


Ask for handsome free cata! 
of authentic Indian © 
Mexican handicra 


Kad Han INDIAN BUILDING 
: ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
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You NEVER CAN TELL UNLESS 
YOU TRY IT f 


SO TRY A Gree 


DRAWLET Pen 


We want you to try a Drawlet Pen for letter- 
ing and drawing. We'd like you to try it with 
our compliments because we feel that you'll 
find Drawlet Pens the easiest-working tool you 
have used. Each pen has the adjustable res- 
ervoir that “stays put” wher- 
ever you want it and presses 
back into position after it has 


been raised for cleaning. Send 
for your Drawlet Pen today. 
SN ESTERBROOK PEN CO. a 


76 Cooper St. Camden, N. J. 


DRAWLET PEN Bf 
BERR RRR ERE RR ERR EES 
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No. 0 Vandercook School 


0 postpoid i ‘ hs Sag < Without obligation, please send complete information on the Vandercook 
ee catalt ere ; e f. Art Printing Unit. 
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DESIGNERS’ 
OPAQUE 


WATER COLOURS 


Write for List 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST 


Montreal Ottawa 





WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd. 





A new range of colours 
specially made for textile 


and general designing 


NEW YORK CITY 


Toronto Winnipeg 











Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON Lid., at Wealdstone, England 









FIRST and 










TOOL OF 1001 USES 


A whole toolshop in one 
hand. For precision work 
on metals, alloys, 
plastics, wood, 
horn, bone, glass, 
etc. Original tool 
of this type and the 


favorite today. 


SAVE 
HOURS 
OF HAND 

WORK 


Uses 300 easy-to-change 

accessories to grind, drill, 

polish, rout, cut, carve, 

sand, saw, sharpen, en- 

grave. Plugs in any Post- $18 50 
paid 

socket. Weight 12 oz. with 7 . 


25,000 r. p. m. Accessories 


MAKES HAMMER- 
SMITHING EASY 


















With this new 
tool marvel, even beginning students can 
make articles from copper, aluminum, 
pewter, brass, or silver, and give them 
a beautiful hand hammered finish. 


The Artizan hammers, surfaces, 
sinks, shapes, forms, pierces, 
engraves, files, and does re- 
pousse work. A fascinating 
hobby tool or a means to earn 
. money. Plugs in any socket. 
e » Weight 14 pounds. 


vac $99.50 


Accessories 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. SO 
Chicago, Illinois 


~ 


FREE: 64-PAGE CATALOG 
ORDER EITHER TOOL ON 
10 DAYS MONEY*BACK TRIAL 


« « Makers of Quality Products for 40 Years » » 
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50,000 


ART TEACHERS 


Have All Chosen 


APPLIED 
ART 


L # 
~ 


HE complete Graded Course in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, and 
Handicraft. 398 pages of text and 
illustrations expressly suited for 
art instruction from Grades 1 to 
12. Hundreds of Illustrations, 
many in full color. Price, NOW 
only $5.00 postpaid. 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION, Mountain View. California 





PEDRO J. 
LEMOS 


Director, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University 








Within the Family Circle 


(Continued from Cover 2) 


The Auditorium is of modern architectural de- 
sign, beautiful in the uses of material and decora- 
tion, and soundly designed from a functional 
standpoint. It is outstanding as a civic building of 
this nature and worth the effort any teacher of the 
ARTS may make to see it. 

FABER BIRREN, the noted colorist, will speak 
twice during the Convention period. 

RALPH M. PEARSON, author of The New Art 
Education, will contribute to two schedules on 
the program. 

DR. ALLEN EATON, well-known authority on 
the crafts of the southern states, will also address 
the Convention on two different programs. His 
exhibit of mountaineer crafts is unusual and 
stimulating. 

ART IN THE AMERICA OF TOMORROW, 
the Convention theme, has serious meaning in a 
world of today where attention is centered on 
problems of defense. 

If you live in the Western Arts area and have 
not already become a member of your association, 
send $2.00 to Mr. Boltz in Franklin, Michigan. 
You owe it to yourself and to your profession to 
join and your membership will pay big dividends. 


N. E. A. CONVENTION 


The winter convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association will meet in San Francisco from 
February 2lst to 26th, and the Department of 
Art Education has planned a three-day program 
on February 23rd, 24th, and 25th. The art meet- 
ings will be planned around three subjects of 
interest to all art teachers: 


RECENT TRENDS IN ARCHITECTURE AND 
HANDCRAFTS 


ART IN THE CLASSROOM 


RECENT TRENDS IN PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE 


The program will include well-known practic- 
ing artists and educators of importance, and will 
offer art teachers an opportunity to learn more 
about what is happening in the field of art, and 
in our schools today. Following each meeting, 
discussion groups will be formed to consider in 
detail the relation of progress in the practice of 
art to trends in art teaching. 

The convention will also offer teachers op 
portunities to hear experts from many fields, dis- 
cuss problems and issues pertinent to the con- 
temporary educational scene. New books and 
illustrative materials and art supplies will be on 
display. 

The many and varied art resources of the San 
Francisco Bay region, such as the several art 
museums, the interesting shops, Fisherman's 
Wharf, the Golden Gate Bridge, and Chinatown, 
will provide many worth-while excursion points. 


Would you like to help out a fellow member of 
the Family? Here's a letter which came to this 
office not long ago. 

“At ——————- State Hospital, 
we are starting a program of Occupational Ther- 
apy and Rehabilitation on Ward 20. Ward 20 isa 


(Continued on page 7-a) 
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HIGGINS INK CO., ING. 
271 NINTH ST., BKLYN., N.Y. 











ER an inpia 


HIGGINS 


Three generations of artists and draftsmen have recognized Higgins American India 
Ink as a versatile, basic art medium — smooth flowing blackness with every working 
feature the artists and draftsmen require to interpret their ideas, ¢ Also available in 
a complete color range — ask your dealer for a free Color Card. 

























LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 


ON CLOTH 
Arrange mukemal ~ 
eal 
wort 


NEW PORTFOLIO SIZE 
LESSONS on 
LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 


Have you seen them? Many art teachers have this sample 
set of new portfolio lessons covering various art projects for 
linoleum printing. Send 6c today to cover cost of mailing. 


SPEEDBAL LINOLEUM 


CUTTERS 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN Co. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Speedball Products, Boston Pencil Sharpeners 


as 





INDIAN library, pictures, katcinas, plays, dances, 
IFTY new Indian handicraft manuals. 
EVERYTHING needed for teaching about Indians. 
Send 3c stamp for latest catalog. 
GEORGE R. MOMYER 
Indian Arts and Crafts 
928 Cajon St., Redlands, California 
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new name for the ward which was formerly called 
Criminal Insane. There are not many kinds of 
craft work that the patients can do without harm- 
ing themselves or each other. We want to estab- 
lish-and maintain an art class to meet the highest 
level of the patients’ efficiency, because we feel 
that this will be an adjustment to a personality 
where creativeness of beauty might be a supple- 
ment to ‘voices directing cruel deeds.’ 

“We are wondering if you would give us for 
this ward, a donation of odds and ends of any 
kind of materials that are of no value to you. We 
hope this group of patients will be working 
toward making Christmas presents to exchange 
with each other during the holiday season. Any- 
thing you might offer would add a great deal to 
the drab materials such as corn shucks which are 
now being used. It will be appreciated by both 
the patients and the personnel.” 

The writer of this appeal is Chief Occupational 
Therapist at this institution, and would certainly 
appreciate hearing from any member of the 
Family who may have odds and ends to send. 
Your Secretary will be glad to give you the name 
and address of this C.O.T. upon request. 


American Education Week offers an excellent 
opportunity for poster work and other projects. 
Is it on your list of things to do? 

Why observe American Education Week in 
1941? It has a timely theme, “Education for a 
Strong America.” It is a nationally recognized 
period set aside for special emphasis upon school 
public relations. It is an opportunity for the 
schools of the nation to cooperate in telling the 
people what the schools are doing. 

Mounting demands for public funds promise 
to make the financing of education increasingly 
difficult. The friends of education must be kept 
informed if the schools are to be protected. 

American Education Week is the time to high- 
light the year-round program of public relations 
in your school system. 

The observance of American Education Week 
to be held November 9-15, 1914, will be the 
twenty-first consecutive annual observance. If 
you need information and materials to help you 
plan for this week in your community, the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 

(Continued on page 8-a) 
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POSITIVE ATMOSPHERI¢ 


r \3 
“MPERATUS” CONTROL 

DFC burner equipment 
on KERAMIC KILNS made its 
reputation on precision control 
DFC Keramic Kiln 
burners” are designed to pro- 


features. 


duce a clean flame. At the same 
time they can be regulated to 
produce a reducing or oxidizing 
flame, accurately and easily, 
under complete and positive 
control by the operator. 


. 


he Natural or Artificial 
Gas, Fuel Oil, or Kerosene 


White for Bulletin 361 
Th 
eS UCOW DAHL 


#1 PASO TenAs (bro) 
DENVER COLO USA 


ENVSR FIRE CLAY 
~ Seat § 8 B 











Quality plus Economy... 


MALFA 


TRADE MARK REG. U. ©. P.O. 


and WATER COLORS 


PURE 
BRILLIANT 
RELIABLE 


“A 


PRODUCT 


OIL COLORS 
in full STUDIO 
SIZE TUBES (4x1”) 


WATER COLORS 
in tubes size 
3x” 


Made in a Palette of 
56 selected colors. 


Color Cards and Circulars on request 
to Schools, Teachers, Artists. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
St. Louis, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 









Watercolot 
Y2*3'tubes-all colors-20%each 


(Nade inU.S.A. by the manufacturers 
of the Rembrandt Colors 





| WRITE FOR COLOR CARD | 














INDIAN RABBITS FOOT 


HANDMADE ON THE RESERVATION 


IN THE SHAP FOR THE LAPEL, 
BOY DOLL SOFA LAMP OR SHADE- 
. PULL, OR JUST FOR 

POSTPAID 50c. “GOOD LUCK.” 


FRED LEIGHTON, 15 East 8th St., New York 








Send for illustrated leaflet ‘’s"’ 
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Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., has posters, 
buttons, stickers, and leaflets available at very 
moderate cost. 


. . . 


Remember those ‘Outlines and Suggestions 
for Art Projects’’ which I have been telling you 
about in the September and October Family 
Circles? You can get those by simply sending 
three cents each (postage cost) to The Secretary 
of the School Arts Family, 1111 Printers Building, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Here are the four Related Arts Service Project 
sheets available this month. Watch for others in 
a coming number: 

Illustrative and Object Drawing—Two 
pages of instructions on simple approaches to 
teaching perspective in free-hand drawing—here 
is a ‘grass roots’ teaching help. 

The Use of Color—Two pages of suggestions 
for teaching including the making of a color 
wheel with nine suggested patterns to work up 
in color. 

Crafts—Here are two pages of helps which 
suggest the making of blotter pads, portfolios, 
lamp shades, and bases and bookends. 

Water Colors—Just what every teacher can 
use—we all know these instructions but the more 
we heed them the better work we get from pupils. 
The best point of all is that water colors give a 
pupil fine training in color through mixing and 
blending the colors. All kinds of projects are 
suggested—but the best little hint or technique 
was the secret for getting a good flesh color. 


* . . 


For the benefit of his friends—and we assure 
you their number is legion—the Secretary is 
pleased to announce that Paul L. Crabtree, for 
fifteen years Treasurer and Generali Manager of 
Caproni Galleries, Inc., Boston, is now actively 
connected with Weber Costello Company, 
Chicago Heights, Illinois. The best of success to 
you in your new position, Paul. 


* * . 


In this issue of Schoo! Arts, which is devoted 
to the arts and crafts of the American Indian, we 
would be remiss if we failed to mention The 
Masterkey, a bi-monthly publication of the 
Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, California. 
The Masterkey, in pictures and in print, offers 
fascinating articles on the customs and mores of 
Indian tribes of the past. The September issue, 
for instance, contains such titles as The Thunder- 
bird Myth, Indian Tribes of the Plains, A Few Hopi 
Songs from Moenkopi, and Aboriginal Trade 
Between the Southwest and California. Single 


copies cost 25 cents. A year’s subscription may : 


be obtained for $1.50. 


. . « 


Have you seen the October issue of Reader’s 
Digest? The article by George Kent ‘Where 
High School Art Pays the Bills,’’ which appeared 
in the June 1941 School Arts, is condensed in 
this issue. Mr. Kent is to be complimented upon 
this recognition of his fine article by the Digest. 

You as art teachers are to be complimented 
upon raising the level of art education to the point 
where it receives recognition by a national maga- 
zine whose sphere of influence compasses over 
four million people. 

That's carrying the banner of art ecucation a 
long way up the slope and you and I who know 
that art has a rightful place alongside the three 
R's, can pause and cheer before we continue the 
struggle to the heights. 





METALCRAFT 


Arouse creative ability through making trays, 
match-box holders, candlesticks, and many 
other simple articles of brass, copper, pewter 


Easy to work. Excellent for etching. 


Sold in 2” to 24” discs and in sheets, tubes and 
rods. Write for sizes, prices, and full instructions. 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION 


5249 BROWN AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








KEN KAYE KRAFTS CO. 
CRAFT SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


Fine Leathers, Lacings, Tools, Art Metals, Tools 
ck Pr nting, Pi AStics, Wood- 
burning, Clay, Beads. 


and Equipment, Bk 


Send 10c for beautifully tliustrated catalog. 
1277 Washington St. West Newton, Mass. 











SERAM 


MODELING PLASTIC “ani 









... CAN BE FIRED IN AN 
ORDINARY KITCHEN OVEN 


4 pottery easily and inexpensively! Do your own 

firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°). Model 

like clay—may be waterproofed and decorated 

with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yellow, 

blue, green, black, white, 1 oz. bottles, 15¢ each, 
U. S. A. Distributors 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 
Artists’ Supplies 
425 SO. WABASH AVE. 5&.a. 11-41 CHICAGO 





FOR PUPIL—TEACHER—CLASS 


Color Miniatures, 1 cent ea.—for pupil use. 
Color Prints (8”x10"), 50¢ ea.—for teacher use. 
Color Film Slides (2”x2”), 50c ea.—for group presentation. 
escriptive Instructors’ Texts——2c ea. 
SUPERB REPRODUCTIONS OF ART MASTERPIECES 


Send for Form 101—Address Dept. S. A. 


ART EDUCATION, INC., 35 W. 34th St., New York, N.Y. 














1941 CRAFT CATALOG 


44 Pages of Items for School Projects 
Easy to make, instructive, useful, inexpensive, 
adaptable to classes of all ages. Catalog lists tools, 
supplies, parts, looms, instruction aids, complete 


project sets, books, etc. Write today for your 


FREE copy. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
264 Main St. Kendall Square Cambridge, Mas 





BOXWOOD and MAPLE 
WOOD BLOCKS 
for BLOCK PRINTS 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. on | 
City 


22 North William Street New York 
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Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
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Craft Supplies of Every Type 


Complete Materials, Tools, Patterns, Designs and 

Instructions for Leathercraft, Metalcraft and Jew- 

elry, Plastics and twenty other crafts from 17 
FULLY STOCKED DISTRIBUTION POINTS. 


Now, wherever you are, you can secure everything 
you need for your craftwork program within forty- 
eight hours from one of seventeen of Fellowcrafters’ 
fully stocked distributors. Write today for the Septem- 
ber issue of ‘The Fellowcrafter,’’ the new craft news- 
paper which tells you about new materials, new 
techniques and new instruction books for crafts, and 
about the seventeen convenient stocks from which you 
may order these and receive prompt service and lower 
shipping charges. 


Fellowerafters. Ine. 
64 STANHOPE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 















. BOOK o* ARTCRA eal 
3 


Ideas for Class Work 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
plaques, mirror pictures, copper and brass craft, etc. 
Write for catalog S-11. 

THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. 







Chicago 
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LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


FANCY LEATHERS (whole or half skins or cut to measure) 
TOOLS - DESIGNS - LACINGS (both calf and goat skin) 
Link Belts 
Ready to assemble 
Assorted colors 


For many years we have spe- 
cialized in catering to the needs 
of theleathercrafter. Our stocks 
are complete ... our prices the 
lowest. 


SEND 5c IN STAMPS 
for Samples in Art Leathers 
Free to art teachers and camp 


Snap Fasteners 
to match leathers 


Dye Wax Polish 
Sphinx Paste 


Slide Fasteners 


Bag Plates councilors. May we serve you? 
Book on leather 
work W.A.HALL & SON 
$1.00 postpaid 99 wedford Street Boston, Mass. 








Leathercraft HEADQUARTERS 
I. LEATHER FOR TOOLING 

2. GLOVE LEATHER 3. ACCESSORIES 

4. TOOLS 5. LACING & WOODCRAFT 
Write today for FREE Catalog 


J. C. LARSON CO. 
180 N.WACKER DRIVE, DEPT. I80, CHICAGO, Ill. 


















CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES- KILNS 
COLORS - SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
and give facilities for firing 


ral f Write to Dept. C 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 








x . . 
EATHERCRAFT 

A PRIMEVAL ART MODERNIZED 
With EASCO'S Project-A-Month Plan Leathercratting becomes 
sc ool art up-to-the-minute. Progressive lessons, simple in- 
structions, low cost materials and supplies—spell ‘‘tops"’ in 
r e field. Send 10c for catalog and handbook, giving complete 
etails, 148 State Street 


Dept. T-12 
E A SWEET COMPANY, INC., Binghamton, New York 
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TEACHERS 


Exchange Bureau | 





Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing Teacners ExcHANGE Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass., 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for each 
item requested. 


Ordinarily in this column we report to you only 
those things which have come to our attention, 
that are of particular interest from the standpoint 
of art education. 

However, a well-handled book has just been 
received and many of our readers may wish a 
copy. It is ‘The Romance of Rubber,”’ a 46-page 
book on the history, manufacture, and every 
other phase of rubber. Written objectively, the 
book contains a large number of illustrations por- 
traying modern rubber plantations, tire factories, 
and a vast number of industrial and household 
uses of rubber. Chapters are devoted to Charles 
Goodyear, the man who made rubber practical, 
and to Henry Wickham, the father of plantation 
rubber. 

Other chapter headings include ‘Chemistry 
Makes Rubber Serve Us,"’ “Preparing Dry and 
Liquid Rubber,”’ ‘Rubber Serves the Sick,’ and 
“Rubber Helps Protect.” 

“The Romance of Rubber”’ is offered to schools 
for classroom use by the United States Rubber 
Company, and a copy may be obtained free by 
any teacher who requests C-41l. 


. + . 


UNITED AIR LINES’ EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 

For several years United Air Lines has respond- 
ed freely to requests from teachers and students, 
for information, pictures and maps about aviation. 
This service has recently been expanded by 
establishing a Department of School and College 
Relations. Now a list of aviation aids is available. 
These aids are to be used principally as source 
material for work units and the approximate grade 
levels are given. Teachers interested in aviation 
reference material may obtain a list of available 
aids by requesting C-412. 

Colorful and attractive, as usual, is the new 
catalog of the O-P Craft Co., Inc. The full color 
cover illustrates many suggestions for coloring 
and decorating the many wooden items such as 
trays, bowls, waste baskets and salt and pepper 
shakers which are offered for craft work by this 
company. 

Speaking of helpful suggestions, the latest 
edition of lessons in Linoleum Block Printing is 
currently being offered by the C. Howard Hunt 
Pen Co. The lesson sheets cover such subjects 
as Linoleum Block Printing on Cloth, Linoleum 
Plaque-making, Greeting Cards and Holiday 
Ideas, and The Multi-Color Print. These lessons 
are available to any teacher requesting C-413. 

Have you seen the Art Quiz offered by the 
Art Institute of Chicago? This is an amusing way 
to test your art knowledge. For example: ‘‘What 
architectural structure sounds like a snake?’ 
Send fifteen cents for C-414 if you wish a copy. 

(Continued on page 10-a) 











Dixon gives you a 
bit of Old England 


an the l2th century, beautiful Wells 
Cathedral has stood below Mendip Hills, 
in Somerset, England. The above scene is 
a sensitive rendition of the chapel steps, 
done with Dixon’s Eldorado. 

Credit Dixon’s exclusive graphite re- 
fining process for the superb smoothness 
of Typhonite Eldorado leads. Refined in a 
typhoon of super-heated steam, Typhonite 
is composed of particles minutely small 
and evenly controlled in size. This results 
in leads of unexcelled smoothness and 
precision of grading. 

Put Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado pencils 
in any degree to your most exacting test. 
You'll choose this famous make for your- 
self and your students from that time on. 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 135-JI 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 








ON EVERY 
DESK 


For cleaner, better 






drawings, encour- 
age every student 
to use ‘'ARTGUM,” 
the world’s standard 
non-abrasive eraser 
and cleaner. 


THE ROSENTHAL COMPANY, 45 East 17th St. N.Y. 
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DIXON 


Scaisy] INDIAN SYMBOL 

















DECORATING 

TOOLS | te 
Set of 18 tools 

For Art $18.75 





Send for circular 


Metalcraft 


They Have Been 
the Standard of 
Quality Since 
1868 


OUR ARTS 
AND CRAFTS 
CATALOG 
IS FREE TO 
INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 
TEACHERS 


Please give 
Name, Address, 
School, and 
Subjects taught. 


WILLIAM DIXON, INC. 


32 East Kinney Street, Newark, N. J. 



















SPECIAL 


Postpaid a set of O-P 
Craft Salt and Pepper 
Shakers. Gracefully shaped, these 










shakers encourage outstanding 
decorative possibilities. Size 14%” 
square x 1%” high. Set com- 






plete with liter- 
ature described 








below, postpaid 
FREE 25c per set. 
ILLUSTRATED 
ARTS and CRAFTS MANUAL 
A generous packet of literature describing all O-P Craft 
articles in detail. Smart New Items. Lots of Ideas— Illus- 
trated Designs IN COLOR. Color processes @& 
and techniques. Your opportunity to get new, 
practical, worth-while ideas. Free to teach- 


ers, others 10c. Write today. Dept. S-3. 


THE O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY, OHIO 








Hobby Cratt 
MOLD ~ 
CREATIONS 





Make This Authentic 
Indian Village 
In Your Classroom Now! 


Make a busy, colorful Indian Village—in a medium so 
easy that pupils of any age can do it. Cast your own 
statuettes—color in brilliant characteristic hues. Use molds 
over and over. Kit includes 8 molds, 26” scenic river set- 
ting, paints, brush, glaze, molding powder, $2 00 
Pe: SOE Ge aeteae O ee es ° 


FREE! Itlustrated Catalog of Hobby Craft Molding Projects. WRITE! 


HOBBYCRAFT, INC., 341 N. Pulaski, Rd., Chicago, Ill. 
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STANDARDIZED — Low Fire Art Pottery Bodies, 


Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
flour form. Request Bulletin 219 (Pottery). Bulletin 
302 (Modeling). 

UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 











Announcement has come from the University 
Prints of two recently published series of prints. 

The first is a series of 200 half-tone reproduc- 
tions of Iranian and Islamic Art, illustrating the 
Moslem genius for abstract design and decora- 
tion in architecture, painting, ceramics, textiles, 
and metal work. The set is presented in a newly 
developed container which permits the prints to 
be used and kept as though bound in a book. 

The second is a series of 70 subjects selected 
from the Mellon and Kress Collections in the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington. It traces 
the history of painting from early Italian examples 
through the Lowlands, France, Spain and Eng- 
land to early American. 

This series also comes in the new type con- 
tainer. Another interesting feature about all this 
new work is a new typographical set-up which 
makes the captions more legible and permits the 
prints to be trimmed without losing any of the 
caption. For further information ask for C-415. 


. . * 


NOW RAINBOW PENCILS IN 48 COLORS 


The Rainbow Colored Pencils, a product of 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., have been increased 
by 24 colors due to recent demands for additional 
colors. The line now totals 48 colors in all. 
According to the manufacturer, these pencils 
are made only from the finest quality pigments 
and are especially treated according to carefully 
preserved formulas which accounts for the close 
proximity to nature’s own coloring found in these 
pencils. Further details upon request of C-416. 


AMERICAN INDIAN ART EXHIBITION AT THE 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


As the major exhibition of the fall season, the 
Worcester Art Museum will hold an exhibition of 
American Indian Art. It will include pre-historic, 
historic and contemporary phases of the art of 
the Indians of North America, and is based on 
the highly successful exhibition arranged by 
Rene d’Harnoncourt of the Indian Arts and Crafts 
Board of the United States Department of the 
Interior at the San Francisco Fair in 1939, and 
held in revised form at the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, last winter. The Worcester ex- 
hibition has been arranged with the collaboration 
of Mr. d’'Harnoncourt, the Museum of Modern 
Art, and museums and collectors of Indian art 
throughout the country. Theatrical equipment 
is being used to achieve dramatic lighting effects 
and atmospheric backgrounds appropriate to the 
climate and region of each type of object. 

To make this colorful exhibition of greater in- 
terest and value, special guidance for groups 
from schools and clubs will be provided. The 
exhibition will be open from October 23 through 
November 23. 


. . * 


RUBBER CEMENT is often used to attach clip- 
pings or sketches to any mount or similar surface. 
It helps the pasted paper to dry smoothly and 
also makes it possible to remove the pasted clip- 
ping or sketch without injury, if desired. 








NEW! 
LEATHERCRAFT 
KITS! 


A new revised series of inexpensive Leather- 
craft Kits in toolable leather for group work. 
Designed and priced to meet the needs of 
teachers. Clean edged, die cut projects of 
guaranteed quality. Complete with all ac- 
cessories, proven patterns and instructions. 





Send fora free copy of Leathercraft Folder S 


illustrating this new budget series of Leather- 
craft Kits. You will be delighted with the 
prices and the projects. 


The 1941 80-page AMERICAN HANDI- 
CRAFTS CATALOGUE lists thousands of 
hard to find tools and supplies for all Arts & 
Crafts. If you do not have a copy, please 
send 10c to cover cost of mailing one to you. 


American Handicrafts Co. 
Quality Craft Supplies 
2124 So. Main St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





193 William St. 
New York, WY. 

















METAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


it is so personal. 
e ash trays, bowls, 


Everyone likes a hand-made gift 
This year you can make attractiv 


other pieces from ready cut discs of 


plat sand many 


pewter and copper. Also flat sheets of brass, pew- 
ter, copper, and sterling silver for decorations, 
ornaments, and cards. Supplies for jewelry work, 
too. We are headquarters for craftsmen’s needs. 


Write for Catalog S—free to Industrial Art teachers, 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas St - Providence, R. I 








e=CRAFT SUPPLIES= 


Metal Craft tools, Tooling leather, 30 different picin 
wood projects to design and decorate. Reed Felt, Pla 
tics, Monel, Sterling, Copper and a complete line of 
American Crayon and American Art Clay Products. 
Save time and money, order all your supplies from one 


source. 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies 








532 West 2nd St. (Dept. B). Davenport, lows 
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“Universo! 
Has /¢!” 


UNIVERSAL HAS II 


Tools, supplies, equipment for all 
creative arts and Handicrafts. 
3000 items. Catalogues free fo 
Schools. 25 cents to others. 


UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFT 


SERVICE, INC. 
Suite 303, 1267 Sixth Avenue, New York, M7 





ee 








HANDICRAPTS 


Leathercraft.. Metalcraft... Beadcrafts . . Plastics 
Papercrafts..Link Projects and other Leisurec 
SEND FOR FREE ISSUE BIG CRAFT MAGAZINE 


LEISURECRAFT 








1035 So. Grand Ave. Dept. S$ Los Angele 
—————— 
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ART REPRODUCTIONS 
FOR STUDENTS 


4 114 cents each Size 5'4 x 8 inches 
also lantern slides, 50 cents each 


‘ ACCURACY and QUALITY 























>t Catalog lists over 5000 subjects 
>t Architecture Painting Sculpture 
c- Make up your own list from the catalog 
Order a set for each member of your class 
S 
= THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
1e 33 Boyd Street Newton, Massachusetts 
|. 
f 
4 PRATT INSTITUTE 
se THE ART SCHOOL 
u DEGREE COURSES ..... Architecture, Art Education 
" CERTIFICATE COURSES . . Advertising Design, Illustration, 
ndustrial Design, Interior Design 
0. 38 Struvros—90 INstTRUCTORS SStu Year 
Catalog on Request 
St. JAMES C, BOUDREAU, Director, Krooklyn, N. Y. 
ulif. 
— THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 


! OF FASHION... For Results 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Winter, Spring & Sum mer Courses for 
beginners or advanced students. Fashion Drawing, 
Sketching, Life, Design, Styling, Fashion Writing, 
Fabric Analysis, Textile, Stage & Screen Design, In- 
tenor Decoration, Window Display, Men's Fashions Draw- 
ing, Draping, Grading, Dressmaking. Professional methods. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day & Eve. 
Free Placement Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work. 
investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d Street, New York 


@ THE CAREER ARTS 


Fascinating Direct-Project Training in Commercial Art, Dress Design 
interior Decorating, Industrial Design, Cartooning, Painting. Special 
teachers’ courses. Faculty of 33 professionals. Get catalog. 


18 South Michigan Avenue, Suite $-11. Chicago 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 














School of Design for Women 


97th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising. Teacher 
training: B.F.A. degree. Stage- 
craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 


dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
A T plied to industry. CaTacoc. 
OF 1328 WN. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


, POTTERY AND CERAMIC 
° SUPPLIES 


*, CLAYS... GLAZES ... TOOLS 
..KILNS...POTTER'S WHEELS, ETC. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


CERAMIC ATELIER 


923 N. LaSatte St., CHicaco 











































FWILDERCRAFT 


w{ COLORED ART LEATHERS and LACING 
\ Lovely Belts, Purses, Sheaths, and Camera 
Cases, etc., easily made in the classroom 
for ote, ros : 

om: pecial ‘er for Art Instructors 
| Complete Wildercraft Catalog of tools, 


- snaps, punches, needles, etc. Sample 
eneta) Project sheets, and samples of art 
Was leathersin colors. Just send 5 cents 

edith to cover mailing. . 
WILDER & COMPANY, Est. 1877, 1038 Crosby St., Dept. SA-lil, Chicago 


s for INSTRUCTORS 

Craft Supplies ‘J*STRUSTORS 

+ Leathercraft . . Archery . . Plastics . . Block Printing 

eedcraft .Wood Burning . Spattercratft . Clay Modeling 
Write on Schvol Letterhead for Catalog M 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dependable Craft Supplies 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Art School Notes 











Recognizing that among the art supervisors’ 
and art teachers’ many other duties, she is also 
called upon to advise her students concerning 
professional art schools, this column will, from 
time to time, give the reader information con- 
cerning catalogues available together with news 
of art school activities, of courses and of per- 
sonalities. 

Speaking of personalities, today’s mail brought 
us the latest material from The Traphagen School 
of Fashion. Accompanying the standard folder 
describing the courses in costume design and 
costume illustration, are two illustrated folders 
showing leaders of fashion who received their 
training at Traphagen, prize-winning student 
designs and the students themselves. The whole 
gives an air of purposeful activity and success, 
and should be in the files of every art teacher. 

Jumping from East to West, we wish to acknowl- 
edge a special announcement from Henry Lovins, 
Director of The Hollywood Art Center School. 
The school now offers one and two-year intensive 
art courses for students who have had from one 
to two years previous art training either in high 
school, college, or art school. 


“We Play—We Discover Milwaukee—We 
Produce” is the title of an attractive illustrated 
booklet describing the courses and extra curricu- 
lar activities of the Layton School of Art. A second 
booklet accompanies the first and contains the 
program of courses, general information, fees, 
and calendar 


Other general catalogues for the winter session 
1941-42 are now available from the New York 
School of Interior Decoration and from The New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art. 

Courses offered by this last mentioned may be 
grouped under the following general heads: 
Interior Architecture and Decoration, Costume 
Design and Illustration, Advertising Design, and 
Teacher Training. Each of these subjects gives a 
technical training in a three-year course. 

The courses of the New York School of Interior 
Decoration are arranged in three main groups: 
Practical Training Course, Design Course in 
Drawing, Interior Architecture and Decorative 
design, and Special Supplementary Courses in 
pencil sketching and water color. Terms com- 
mence in October and February. 


For those interested in the crafts the courses 
offered by The Master’s School, located in Boston, 
Mass., will be of interest. Here, under the leader- 
ship of working instructors, the student is offered 
courses in jewelry making, silversmithing, 
enameling, bookbinding, and leatherwork, wood- 
carving, pottery and ceramic sculpture, weaving, 
linoleum and wood cuts. A three-year course in 
Interior Decoration is also offered. 

Do you wish any of these catalogues? What 
other information would you like to see under this 
column? Remember School Arts is your maga- 
zine, published for you. 

Teachers and students wishing to obtain cat- 
alogues or other information should address 
letters to School Dept., School Arts Magazine, 
Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass., enclosing a 
three-cent stamp. 





COMPLETE" 
AND PRACTICAL... 


the most inexpensive and satisfactory kit for all class- 
room work, posters, banners, greeting cards, etc. 
Paints ready mixed...enough for several hundred cards. 
Easy-to-follow instructions. All supplies of the same 
high grade asin regular commercial shops. Complete 
kit, $10.00. Send in your order TODAY ! 








We also manufacture larger kits for ) 
school use. Write for information, 


NAZ-DAR COMPANY 


469 N. Milwaukee Ave. Chicago 








--- BUT 
*& there's still time to start a Christmas Gilt 
Making Project in your classroom, the 
Burgess Way. Every pupil will enthuse 
over the fun of making something with 
Burgess Handicraft materials and 
it's educational, too. The big 

BURGESS 


colorful Burgess catalog is 
just full of ideas. FREE; send 
for it today. 


BURGESS HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


188 NORTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SOUTHERN BRANCH 
25 DUVAL STREET, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


il SUPPLIES 








Finest Imported and Domestic 
Full-Color 


PRINT 


Both Large and Small, 





Old and Modern For 
Decoration, Correlation 
or Art Appreciation 
Courses. Write for Cat 
alogs and Information 





Chief's Blanket Couse spout Exhibit Plan 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 
DALLAS TEXAS 








F me E BARGAIN CATALOG 
25,000 books of al! publishers of BO 0 KS 


listed in our 47th Annual Bar- 
ain Catalog of 320 pages. 
Sid-time favorites—latest ‘best sellers." Reference, Fiction, 
Juvenile, History, Scientific, etc. Supplying schools, colleges 
libraries and thousands of individual customers. Send postcar 
today for our new 1942 catalog, ‘Bargains in Books." 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Derr. 324 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 
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A LIBRARY OF SOURCE 
MATERIAL for the 
BUSY ART TEACHER 


CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECTS 
IN REFERENCE FORM 


Projects and Appreciation 


Costumes, American, 1775-1925 

Costume Design, History of Egyptian 
to 1840 

Creative Expression, 22 plates 

Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates 

How to Draw the Human Head 

How to Draw the Human Figure 

Indian Arts—97 plates, 84 x 11 in. 

Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates . 

Lettering, 21 plates 

Master Model Drawing 

Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 

Old World Decorative Designs 

Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 

Poster Panels, 16 plates in color 

Ships in Decoration, 17 plates 

Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 


Handicraft Portfolios 


Art Metal Craft, 17 plates 
Block Printing—Pictorial, 
17 plates, 8% x 11 in. 1.00 
Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 8% x 11 in. igs 1.00 
Textile Decorating, 17 plates 1.00 


Modern Art Portfolios 


Collected and arranged by Pedro deLemos 

title contains 36 plates, 844 x 11 in.: 4 of the plates 
are in full color. 

Modern Art in Book Illustration, Type 
Style and Decoration of Book Covers es 00 
Decorative Design. 3.00 
Etchings and Block Prints. 3.00 
Architecture—Buildings 3.00 
Interior Decorating and Furniture 3.00 
Novelties and Jewelry 3.00 


Books 


The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos 
Applied Art, Pedro deLemos 
Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 
Color Cement, Handicraft, deLemos 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver ; 
Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, warey 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows . 
SAC Selling Art to the Community, 
Wadsworth 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey 


$1.00 


1.00 
2.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
195 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 


$2.00 


$8.00 
5.00 
2.50 
5.00 
2.50 
3.75 
1.50 
1.00 


1.50 
4.50 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 1111 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
or to the following school supply companies: 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros 
Chicago Practical Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan 
Dallas texas, 4 =. Drawing Co. 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W. 
Los Angelos, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 3100 
W. Cherry St. 
Omaha, Neb. Omaha School Sy Co., 1113 Nicholas St. 
San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 521 Mission St. 
Seattle, Wash. John W. Graham & Co., 1111 4th Ave. 
Spokane, Wash., John W. Graham & Co 
Syracuse, N. Y. Am Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 
CANADA—at Canadian delivered prices, Moyer School 
Supplies Ltd., Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton. 


Send me numbers.... 


Enclosing $. 

Or send bill to Board of Education 
Name.. 
School Address. 
City. . 
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PEDRO DeLEMOS 
Director of Museum of Fine Arts 
Stanford University 
Editor of School Arts Magazine 


Mr. deLemos has a long record in the 
art education field at the University of 
California and the California School of 
Arts. He is author of numerous illus- 
trated reference collections and books: 
“Applied Art,” “Art Ages,” “Indian 
Arts “Leathercraft, Art Metal 
Craft Ships in Decoration 
and over 50 others 


ORDER FROM 





Send only $1.00 as down payment 
pay balance of $2.00 per month until $9.00 is paid 


SCHOOL 


1400 Illustrations to make your art lessons 


better and easier . 
Send for your copy of 


The Art Teacher 


by the Editor of SCHOOL ARTS, Pedro deLemos 


Imagine having in your hands 492 pages 
packed with illustrations giving you the 
lesson ideas which other teachers have 
be getting better and easier art lessons, 

The 16 instruction chap- 
ters cover subjects you like 
to use—drawing of objects, 
trees, birds, and animals; 
paper work, painting and 
color; design; illustrating 
and blackboard work; mod- 
eling; lettering; posters; hol- 
iday projects; toys; puppets; 
picture study—and an extra 
chapter of guidance in 
picture study list, outline 
courses of art, etc. 

A big book, 7” x 10”, just 
packed with help—492 pages 
388 illustrated and in full 
colors—a gold mine of art 
teaching help for the grades. 








most 
discovered 
wouldn’ 


388 of them 
successful 
you'd 
t you? 











PRINTERS 


A clever way to make a color chart 
as given in THE ART TEACHER 











READERS INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts . 
Moore Institute of Art 

Pratt Institute 

Traphagen School of Fashion 


ART, DRAWING, AND PAINTING MATERIALS 


American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith Company 
Milton Bradley Company 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Eagle Pencil Company 
Esterbrook Pen Company 
Higgins Ink Company 
C. Ho ward Hunt Pen Co. 
Koh- I-Noor Pencil Company 
Naz-Dar Company 
Rosenthal Company 
Talens & Son, Inc 
F. Weber Company 
Weber-Costello Company 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


The Book Supply Company . 
—— Inc. , 

Fred Harv 

Pacific oe Publishing Association 
Thayer & Chandler : 

Universal Handicrafts Service 


American Handicrafts Co. 

Burgess Handicraft Co. 

Ceramic Atelier 

Wm. Dixon, Inc. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. 

Dwinnell Craft Shop 

Favor, Ruhl & Co. 

Fellowcrafters, Inc. 

J. L. Hammett Co. 

Hobbycraft, Inc 

J. Johnson & Company 
en Kaye Krafts Co. 


Leisurecrafts : 

Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
etal Goods Corp. 

The O-P Craft Company 

Thayer & ~~ 


Western Crafts & sera Supplies 
Wilder & Co. 


INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Fred Harvey 
wd — hton’ s Indian Trading | Post 
. Momyer 


American —— ya He. 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 


American Type Founders 
Ceramic Atelier 
Chicago Wheel & Mig. Co. 
Denver Fire Clay Co. . 
ss Dixon, Inc. 

B. F. Drakenfeld, Inc. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
J. Johnson & ponpeny 
Metal Crafts Supply Co 
Metal Goods Corp. 
Thayer & Chandler 
Universal Handicrafts Service 


i dicrafts Service 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies : 
Wilder & Company Pics ; 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 


Art Education, Inc. 
Practical Dra ‘Company 
The University ts 7 


Santa Fe Railway 


TRAVEL AND ——— 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


PPFEP 


ret FESPSeSelPerieert 


LEATHER, TOOLS, AND rr 


e fe eSbpeeerrerek? 
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